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The demand for advertising space in 
this issue of the RURAL WORLD was 
such that we can only present the list of 
herds represented in the great Shorthorn- 
Hereford Show Sale which came to a 
close last Friday at Kansas City,and must 
defer until later issues the publication of 
awards of premiums and prices obtained. 
Suffice to say now that the show was the 
grandest affair of the kind ever held on 
this continent, 


AN ILLINOIS FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The farmers’ institute held at Alton, 
lll, October 16-19, drew into the city an 
immense crowd ef people. It was a joint 
affair, four organizations being repre- 
sented in the arrangements; namely, the 
Eighteenth Congressional District and the 
Madison County Farmers’ Institutes, the 
Madison County Association of Domestic 
Science, and the Alton Horticultural So- 
ciety. This naturally made a very full 
and interesting program, and renders it 
impossible for us to publish the proceed- 
ings in detail, On the Home Circle page 
of this issue will be found a report of 
the Domestic Science sessions, and in a 
later issue Judge Miller, who was in at- 
tendance, will tell of the Horticultura: 
(|, i eat tent ade ieee 

The exhibits of garden, field and orchard 
products, and of poultry were extensive 
and excellent in quality. 


PROGRESS IN FARMING. 





The progressive spirit of the age is felt 
on the majority of the American farms, 
and the manifestations of this are evident 
in the better conditions and surroundings 
of many farm homes, and in the seeking 
of information as to best methods of farm 
management. Farmers themselves are ev- 
erywhere awakening to the fact that there 
are not only bad methods, but also good 
and even better and best methods of 
farming, and that as they have knowledge 
of these methods and as farmers practice 
them, they take their position in agri- 
cultural cireles, 

The fact is also made more and more 
emphatic that our best farmers are the 
most presistent questioners as to soils, 
their culture and fertilization; as to the 
most profitable crops to be grown in their 
special localities, the ones best adapted 
to their market facilities, and to the ones 
demanded by such a market; also as to 
the places to secure the most reliable 
stock, grains, seed, etc., and as to the 
treatment of them from the time they 
reach the farm until ready for sale. 

Those seeking information of such char- 
acter may make experiments and may 
make mistakes, but when the questioner 
is intelligent such stumbling blocks in 
the way of success disclose the fact that 
there is something wrong that must be 
made right, and the whys and the hows 
are more persistently put. 

The best proof that a farmer or any 
business man will make advancement is 
in the spirit to ask for another’s way or 
reasons for conducting certain farming 
operations, and in not believing that his 
own knowledge and ekperiences are the 
summum bonum of all relative to the 
farm and its management. fvery intelli- 
gent query regarding the farm in any of 
its multitudinous phases is evidence of 
agricultural progress, for he that seeketh 
shall find, 


WHEAT AND COW PEA ROTATION. 
Remedy for Grain Weevils. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In the fall of 
1s%8, I sowed thirteen and one-half acres 
of clay land to wheat, and in June, 1899, 
I cut wheat that made 15 bushels per 
I then put this land in cow peas, 
finishing sowing them July 4. The last of 
September these peas were cut, cured, 
Ticked and then baled without being 
hulled, giving a yield of nine tons of hay. 

That same fall, 1899, these thirteen and 
one-half acres were sown to wheat, by 
“isk harrowing nine acres of it and break- 
ing the other four and ene-half acres, 
when all the land was seeded with a disk 
drill at a cost of about 50 cents per acre; 
costing, counting team and hand at wages 
of this county, a total of $10 for work. 

in June, 1900, I cut wheat that made 21 
bushels per acre. After removing the 
wheat, peas were sown. I finished sowing 
hem July 17. I have just got my peas 
hulled and the hay baled. The following 
's the result of the crop for 1900 on these 
thirteen and one-half acres: 


acre, 





“3 bushels wheat at 67C.....---+++++: $184.25 
‘T bushels peas at $1.......-.+.+0++ -. 77.0 
* tons baled hay at $8...........- ses 72.00 

$333.25 


This return made the average per acre 
The above prices are not my 
°wn, but the actual cash value the wheat 
‘ould have brought if sold at Dexter 
When threshed, 


$4 84, 


But it was good seed 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every subscriber will confer a great 
favor by helping to add new subscribers 
to our list. By sending a NEW name with 
his own the two can be had for only one 
dollar, and he can add other NEW names 
at fifty cents each as TRIAL subscribers, 
but no commission allowed at these very 
low terms. Renewals, unless accompanied 
by a new subscriber, must be at one dol- 
lar each. See address tag on each num- 
ber, and don’t fail to send renewa! before 
the month named closes, or name will 
drop from the list. Do the best you ean 
for the best and cheapest weekly farm- 
ers’ paper published. 








wheat, and from the North, so I have 
sold quite a lot for 9 cents per bushel. 
Miller & Coster, the leading merchants 
of Dexter have offered the above prices 
for the peas and hay. 

I would like to know the best and cheap- 
est remedy for keeping bugs out of 
stock peas. We live far enough South 
to be troubled with the weevil in wheat, 
corn and peas. M. L. GARNER. 

Stoddard Co., Mo. 

Bi-sulphide of carbon is most generally 
recommended as a remedy for seed 
weevils. Caution must be used in handling 
the liquid, as it is very volatile and the 
gas very inflammable. One should not 
attempt to use it at night when lighted 
lamps or lanterns would have to be in 
the vicinity of the operator. The gas is 
much heavier than air and thus will not 
at first mingle with it. This is one feature 
that» makes it valuable, for when the 
liquid is placed in the bottom of a bin 
through the medium of a gas pipe or 
other long tube it changes into gas and 
the gas remains in the bin for a consider- 
able time—long enough to kill every in- 
sect in it. It is an atmosphere in which 
animal life cannot live, but it is not de- 
hstructive to the growing power of» the 
grain, and in fact affects it in no way. 

For 100 bushels of the grain about two 
pounds of the liquid are necessary, 
though some think that one pound is suffi- 
cient in most cases. It costs in the neigh- 
borhood of ten cents per pound, and we 
think can be had at almost any drug 
store. If the farmer does not know how 
many bushels of grain he has, he can 
measure his bins and find the cubic con- 
tents of the bins as they are filled with 
grain. Then use about two pounds of bi- 
sulphide for every 1,000 cubic feet. The 
amount of liquid to be used will depend 
on the tightness of the bins. We have 
given the maximum amount for a bin that 
is far from tight, If the bins are perfect- 
ly air tight only one pound to the thou- 
sand cubic feet need be used. 

Some operators follow the practice of 
placing the liquid in soup plates on top 
of the grain and as it evaporates the 
fumes sink into the grain. As soon as the 
plates are set, the persons in the grain 
house or barn should go out at once and 
close all doors. 





STACKING CORN FODDER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Since writing 
you concerning the ricking of my shock 
corn, a neighbor and I had a chat; his 
ideas on such work seem to be good, and 
are as follows: Lay a string of corn fod- 
der end to end, and three or four feet 
wide for the length that you desire your 
stack. Make this string as high as it 
will lie, which will not be over two or 
three feet. Then lay corn across this on 
each side, lapping the heads about a 
foot. This will place all of the butts out, 
with heads lapping over this roll or string 
ef corn. Continue this way and build 
stack with straight wall of butts five to 
ten feet high, occasionally putting a line 
ef corn along the comb, one-half the 
stalk lapping on each side. This is to tie 
the two sides together better. The stack 
should always have a good pitch. To top 
off the stack, put the tops down and the 
butts toward the center of stack, letting 
tops extend over the wall a foot or so. 
Make some of the butts meet at the top. 
Don’t forget to tie sides together occasion- 
ally, with a layer of corn along the middle. 
Butts to the middle and tops down will 
turn water better and lie steeper. When 
finished the stack should have a good 
pitch. 

My neighbor has stacked corn that way 
for years, and it keeps “as bright as a 
dollar.” These are my neighbor's ideas, 
and as they seem to me to be good, I 
thought I would send them in, as they 
might help others. By stacking this way 
much corn will be put in a small space 
and keep well. This neighbor makes the 
stack run northwest and southeast, as 
snew comes from the northwest down 
here. 

An agricultural course in the public 
schools would be a fine thing. 

What is the best book on practical farm- 
ing, and where and by whom published? 
What is the cost of the book? 

Much of my crop next year will be on 
sod. I have heard that sod broken in 
winter or spring before grass starts will 
not rot so well as when broken after grass 
starts and turf rots. How about that? 
Last spring I plowed under sorghum seed 
in every other furrow, and it made a fine 
crep. R. L. BRYSON. 
Chickasaw N., I. T. / 
Regarding the best book on practica 
farming, read article on that subject in 
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reap TRAINING IN STOCK JUDGING 


t the lowa Agricultural College, 








WHERE VICTORIES ARE WON. 





In last week's issue of the RURAL 
WORLD we presented on this page a pic- 
ture showing some trophies of victories 
won by students in the Iowa Agricultural 
College. This week we take pleasure in 
presenting to our readers pictures of a 
number of scenes at this college at Ames, 
Ia., where those victorious students were 
given the knowledge and skill which en- 
abled them to win the honors of peace and 
industry. 

The Iowa Agricultural College has a 
splendid retord of work done for the up- 
building of agriculture through the in- 
struction given the sons and daughters of 
the State of Iowa. The State has been 
honored, too, as well as benefited, by its 
loyal support of the Agricultural College 
in having its Dean, the Honorable James 
Wilson, called to Washington to a seat in 
the President’s Cabinet. Agriculture will 
honor and be most gracious to those who 
honor her. 





THE GOOD ROADS AMENDMENT. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I would be 
exceedingly glad if you could publish the 
enclosed article this week. I am just 
back from a trip in Clarke and Lewis 
counties. For miles and miles the roads 
have been very recently worked, and it 
is evident to any observer that the freshly 
thrown up dirt will be soft and muddy 
all winter and spring. In many places 
they are already cut into ruts and are in 
first-class condition to hold pools of water 
and wash into gullics. The means for 
road work are exhausted and there will 
be no chance to repair any damage till 
next year. Let us, if possible, stir up the 
farmers to a sense of their duty. 

G. W. WATERS. 

Following is the article Secretary Wat- 
ers asks the RURAL WORLD to publish, 
which we do, fully indorsing the appeal: 

THE ROADS.—Do you want better 
roads? If so, don’t forget to vote for them 
next Tuesday. Don't overlook the item 
“Constitutional Amendment” No. 2 on the 
official ballot. Vote “‘Yes’’ and render it 
possible for counties and townships that 
desire to do so to raise a little more rev- 
enue for roads. You have said time and 
gain that you wanted better roads. You 
can’t get better roads without better 
means. Remember that if this amend- 
ment carries, your county or township 
will not be compelled to levy the addi- 
tional road and bridge taxes, but the 
privilege will be given if your people so 
desire it. Don't vote it down, but vote 
for it and allow the counties and town- 
ships that do want it have a chance. 

When our new road law is amended next 
winter (which it will be) so that the Road 
Commissioners shall receive fair compen- 
sation for their services in looking after 
the interests of the roads of their dis- 
tricts, and when all revenues are paid in 
cash, the abominable practice of tearing 
up our roads once a year in the fall just in 
time to get as muddy as possible during 
the winter and spring may be changed 
and the road work may be done by con- 
tract, and in such manner and at such 
time as to do the most good, which is 
practically impossible now with the lim- 
ited means and that mostly in labor-paid 
poll tax. Give our commissioners a little 
more revenue in cash and they can plan 
to have the roads taken care of the entire 
year round, just as they need the work, 
and not be handicapped by being com- 
pelled to wait till the farmers are through 
with their busy work which brings it 
around to the fall of the year. Vote yes 
and let us have better roads or forever 
hold your peace. Very earnestly and truly 
yours, G. W. WATERS, 
Secretary Mo. Road Improvement Assn. 
Canton, Mo. 





STODDARD CO., 8. E. MO.—Our wheat 
crop was the best for some years. The 
late pea crop is the best ever known here. 
The corn crop is the poorest since 1881, the 
dry year. 1 do not think that corn will 
yield over one-third of an average crop. 

Oct. 2. M. L. GARNER. 





THEY PAY THEIR WAY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Your editorial 
on “unprofitable boarders” prompts me to 
say a few words on a similar line, which 
I have learned by experience. 

It costs about $50 to keep a horse a 
year. Some more, some less, but that is 
about the average in hay, grain, pasture, 
shoeing, etc., which could be turned into 
cold cash if the horse had not consumed 
it. So we see that if the horses are not 
all kept pretty busy, the balance on ac- 
count of his board bill may be on the 
wrong side-of the ledger. ~* 

We began farming March, 1899, with two 
ponies, weighing about 90 pounds each, 
expecting to get a heavier team when 
needed. We have not bought the heavy 
team yet, nor do we expect to. One of our 
ponies is a standard bred, the other a 
thoroughbred. Both are mares and are 
bred this year to the best standard stal- 
lion within reach. 

I will not write for print of any of their 
exploits in traveling, hauling or plowing. 
Somebody might accuse me of handling 
the truth recklessly. I will say this much, 


however: We have 270 acres in our farm, 
about 50 acres in pasture and prairie 
meadow, the remainder, nearly every foot 


of which can be plowed, was in cultiva- 
tion. We rented out last year 120 acres, 
this year 55, and next year we expect to 
take care of it all with the ponies and 
raise a pair of good colts to boot. (We will 
hire one or two teams and drivers for 
about a week during hay harvest.) The 
ponies have had the harness on them 
nearly every day, and some Sundays since 
the first of February, and are in good 
condition and sleek as moles now. 
Vernon Co., Mo. Cc, A. BIRD. 





NOTES FROM THE CLIFF, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The days and 
weeks roll on with but little variation 
from the daily routine of country life at 
this season of the year. The aspect of 
the weather has been such at not to break 
the monotony. Good nights and warm 
days, an occasional frost and very little 


rain. A high wind has prevailed during 
October, producing a rather unpleasant 
situation. Farmers are busy with their 
fall work. Wheat sowing is done, but is 


not growing well because of the dryness 
of the soil. 

THE RURAL SCHOOLS are progressing 
through their annual winter term of 
memory lessons, and the usual advance- 
ment in dry and repeated recitations is 
being made. It seems now that when a 
change to a broader, more practical and 
better system has come the millennium 
will have arrived. The causes that retard 
the elevation of the mode of education 
to a higher and more profitable plane are 
of such a character that a generation or 
more of agitation will be required to re- 
move them. The idea that cheapness in 
teachers’ salaries, schoo! buildings and 
facilities are the essentials necessary, and 
that the most rigid economy must be prac- 
ticed to avert additional taxation, will be 
difficult to eradicate from the minds of 
many, and until the parsimonious notion 
of starying the minds of the youth to save 
the dollar can be successfully relegated to 
the rear there is no hope of betterment. 

COMMENDATION.—There are so many 
good thoughts presented as a rich literary 
and agricultural feast to thereaders of the 
RURAL WORLD each week through its 
able editorials and correspondence that 
We scarcely ever know when we have 
completed a digest of its munificent fund 
of valuable information. The beautiful 
picture portrayed by S. F. Gillespie in 
his remarks on the bountiful harvest this 
season tells in glowing language the story 
of the prosperity of the people of this 
great nation. Agriculture is the founda- 
tion of success in every avenue of mon- 
etary and commercial business, and is 
the great factor in the production of 
wealth and prosperity. That the farmers 
of these United States have been emi- 
nently successful in obtaining abundant 
crops and remunerative returns is every- 
where plainly evident, and the era of pros- 
perity thus established will, with a judi- 








cious adjustment of law founded upon a 


sound financial policy, go happily down 
through a long vista of coming years. 

“GOOD ADVICE TO BOYS,” by C. A. 
Bird, is replete with practical truth, and 
merits a careful perusal and consideration 
by every farmer boy in the land. 

THE BRAKEMAN'S AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY is an interesting experience in 
the battle of life after leaving the farm. 
The vicissitudes of fortune through which 
he passed to reach his present successful 
situation are practical object lessons of 
what determination and adherence to a 
desire for success will accomplish. The 
indications are that he will surmount the 
circumstances now surrounding him and 
reach a haven of abundant and perma- 
nent prosperity. 

“A PLAGUE OF INSECTS" as narrated 
in “Notes from an Ohio Farmer,” by C. 
D. Lyon, has a duplicate here. During the 
past spring and summer an insect of some 
variety unknown to us has caused much 
havoc, especially among fruit trees and 
bushes. The trees and other vegetation 
have gradually withered away and died, 
despite every precaution. They are net 


grubs of any kind, but are infinitesimal 
and of countless myriads, they work on 
the branches of the trees and bushes and 
do it thoroughiy. Now the question is, 
what must be done to be rid of them? 
THE GOOD THINGS spread on the 


bright page devoted to the “Home Circle’ 
are too numerous for individual mention, 
suffice it to say that a very large measure 
of interest and satisfaction is derived. 
Confined as we are, mostly to the in- 
terior of our den by disease and paralysis, 
the result of a wound and exposure in- 
curred in the great civil conflict, much of 
our time is devoted to a perusal of the 
literature that comes to us, and many 
hours are thus pleasantly and profitably 
utilized. How much we would like to be- 
come personally acquainted with the 
RURAL WORLD correspondents, One of 
them, a brilliant and gifted writer, we 
have known as a friend for many years. 
We would thoroughly enjoy an acquaint- 
ance of all the others. Yet with all the 
dark shades of life, one bright gleam of 
light permeates all, the hope of immor- 
tality, an eternal rest from the pain and 
suffering from this earthly existence 
Effingham Co., Ill. DYPE. 
LET: ER BOX. 
HOWARD CO., ARK.—Good crops of all 
kinds have been realized this year. The 
seasons have been propitious. We have 
had the early and the later rains, and the 
harvests have been above an average. 
October has not been as dry as usual 
with us, and turnips, peas and sweet po- 
tatoes are doing uncommonly well. Not 
much grain has been sown this fall to 
date, but a goodly acreage will be sown to 
wheat. We are realizing better prices for 
our products than for some years past. 
Cotton is selling at from eight to ten 
cents per pound, and corn selling at 36 
cents per bushel at gathering time, and 
other produce at advanced prices, especi- 
ally when we were not expecting such 
profitable figures, makes the farmer feel 
that life is worth living. As a conse- 
quence business of all kinds is looking up 
and we are enjoying good times down in 
Dixie. W. D. LEE. 





LINCOLN CO., N. E. MO.—The weather 
is all that farmers could wish. We are 
all very busy taking care of the corn 
crop, which is good on the creek bottom 
land; not so good on the ridges, where 
the drought and chinch bugs did some in- 
jury. Corn is selling at 30 cents in the 
field. Gardens have revived and we are 
having plenty of green beans, radishes, 
etc. The wheat looks fine, especially the 
early sowing, which covers the ground. I 
am told by my neighbors that it is full of 
fly. I sowed late, thinking to escape the 
fly, as they ruined my last crop. Stock of 
all kind is looking well. Pastures are ex- 
ceptionally fine for the time of year. 
This scribe and some of his neighbors 
struck it rich on the hog business this 
round, having got $5.20 per hundred for 
the same. We hope it will just continue. 





FILE YOUR RURAL WORLDS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Just let us 
catch anybody soft-penciling and clipping 
our RURAL WORLD. 

I like scrap books, too; but not at the 
expense of mutilating the best farm paper 
in the world. Take two slats about three 
feet long and an inch wrde, a lath will do, 
and two wire nails. Make two holes in 
each slat about a foot from the ends, and 
too small to let the head of the nail 
through. Put one slat on the nails, then 
your papers in book form, then the other 
slat. Slip a small, strong, elastic band 
over the projecting ends of the slats and 
hang on two nails in the wall, far enough 
apart to admit the papers between. This 
device is difficult to describe, but easy to 
make. 


Now, if our indulgent editor will give 
us an index once in six months, we will 
risk finding any article desired in a very 
few minutes. We think the RURAL 


WORLD is nearly perfect. We especially 
appreciate its freedom from objectionable 
advertisements. MARIE MURRAY. 

Boone Co., Neb. 





INDIANA NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The weather 
here for a month past has been all farm- 
ers could ask. We had a very heavy rain 
here about two weéks ago, thoroughly 
soaking the ground; the warm weather 
following .has made fall pastures good, 
much better than they were in latter part 
of summer. The files are gone now and 
live stock is doing better than during fly 
time, So far this fall I have heard of no 
serious loss of any kind of farm animals. 
Corn husking is in full blast. Every avail- 
able man is busy gathering the crop. 
Should conditions remain favorable farm- 
ers will be done husking by December 1. 
The average yield of the crop is not up 
to expectation. We had three weeks of 
very dry weather during latter part of 
August and first of July, which very 
seriously affected the crop. 

Wheat here was more than a failure 
because we thought we ought to save the 
littie that was in the fields, and by the 
time the twine was paid for and other 
cash outlay, we were not even paid for 
the labor, not to mention the rent of 
land and other expenses. The quality 
was poor, grading below No. 3. 

There are not so many hogs for market 
in this vicinity as usual. Wet, cold weather 
last spring brought to an early end the 
existence of many of the little porkers. 
Old corn is selling here for 37 and 38 
cents; wheat from 30 to 75 cents; some 
new corn has sold for 32 cents; oats 18 to 
20 cents; hogs $4.75 to $4.90. Farmers will 
sell new corn as fast as it will do to go to 
market, as many in this locality are ten- 
ants. Some must move, and must dispose 
of their crop. The most of all classes of 
farmers will need money. This is not a 
place where there is much live stock 
raised. The wheat crop was a failure and 
the corn crop is the oniy source from 
which money can come, 

There were a great many acres of corn 
planted in Wabash River bottoms about 
July 1, after the river had taken the first 
planting. Owing to the late and favorable 
fall, there will be good corn on these bot- 
tom lands. ASA MARKEL. 

Tippecanoe Co., Ind, 





TRUCK FARMING. 





Rotation of Fertilizers Just As Important 
As Is the Rotating of Crops. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We were 
highly gratified in the receipt of a letter 
recently from an highly esteemed friend 
of ours residing at Crystal Springs, Miss., 
stating that $10,000 had already been 
netted from 125 acres of land from the sale 
of early vegetables; and furthermore, 
that this same 125 acres had been planted 
to corn and cotton and bid fair to turn out 
a bale and a half of cotton to the acre. 
We are always glad to hear of the suc- 
cess of our friends for the reason that we 
ourselves know just exactly what it takes 
to bring success. It takes intelligent and 
persistent effort in the right direction, 
and nothing short of this will bring it 
The “intensive” farmer, let him be truck 
farmer or what not, although as depend- 
ent upon a favorable season as his more 
“extensive” neighbor for a large crop 
yield, has that uncertain element “luck” 
largely eliminated from his operations, as 
also from his calculations; he knows that 
certain causes bring about certain effects; 
as a consequence of this knowledge, hav- 
ing a determination to succeed, he concen- 
trates his energies in bringing those 
causes to bear that insure the most favor- 
able results. The “lottery” or “chance” 
features of either general farming or truck 
farming being thereby eleminated or re- 
duced to the minimum. 

To some it might seem that in truck- 
farming a rotation of crops might not be 
as important as in general farming. In 
general farming it was thought that one 
crop drew more heavily on the soil for one 
kind of plant food, which another crop did 
not require so much of, hence the second 
might follow the first to advantage. This 
view is partially correct, but in truck- 
farming, land is supposed to be so heavily 
manured that no kind of plant food is ever 
lacking; hence to that extent at least the 
reason for rotation ceases to exist, but 
while, under a system of heavy man- 
uring no one substance is ever much lack- 
ing, the relative proportions between dif- 
ferent kinds of plant food present would 
be disturbed by a crop drawing more 
largely in proportion, on one kind of 
plant food than others, and the excess of 


benefit plants. A chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link; it is therefore the 
weakest link in a chain which determines 
its capacity for work, and it is the plant 
food which is present relatively in small- 
est quantity that decides the yield of the 
crops, when successive crops of the same 
kind are grown on the land, 

TO ILLUSTRATE: If there is enough 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen in the soil 
to produce a 200 bushel crop of Irish po- 
tatoes and only enough potash to make a 
100 bushel crop, the yield would not and 
could not go beyond the latter figure. The 
element present in the smallest proportion, 
whether that same element be nitrogen, 
Phosphoric acid or potash, is that which 
regulates the extent of the yield. One ele- 
ment of plant food cannot be made to re- 
place another. In the building up of a 
perfect plant, and in the perfection of its 
seed, each of above named elements has 
its own special functions to perform; 
nitrogen, in the making of stalk or stem 
and foliage; phosphoric acid in the 
ber of fruits set on each individual 


num- 
plant 


and potash, in the quality of said fruit. 
Hale knew what he was talking about 
when he said that “potash colors the 
peach.”’ Blacknall, Massey and others 


knew what they were talking about when 
they said that in the case of strawberries, 
abundance of potash insures a large, high- 
colored, fine-flayored berry, and so firm as 
to bear shipment well to distant markets. 
It is needless to add that, where the soil 
is deficient in potash, the berries are in- 
variably so soft as not to bear shipment 
at all, 

BARNYARD MANURE stands at the 
head of the list as a fertilizer for vege- 
tables, more especially for those whose 
leaves are the portion to be eaten, such as 
spinach, lettuce, cabbage, etc., but while 
this is the case, the fact should be borne 
in mind that though barnyard and stable 
manure may be regarded, from the fact 
of its containing all three of the more 
important plant foods, in the light of a 
“complete” fertilizer, yet it is so one- 
sided, so ih-proportioned, so deficient in 
both phosphoric acid and potash, asx to 
render it of lower grade than the very 
lowest grade fertilizer permitted to sell 
by the law. 

Best, i. e., most profitable’ results in the 
raising of vegetables, either for home use 
or for market, can not be obtained by the 
use of barnyard or stable manure, to the 
exclusion of chemical fertilizers. The 
reason for this is obvious; aside from this 
same manure being a perfect nidus, hiding 
place and breeding place for myriads of 
injurious insects that feed upon the young 
and tender plants, and increase and multi- 
ply until the locality becomes so badly in- 
fested that the raising of certain crops, 
which, by the way, used to be both easy 
and profitable, becomes an utter impossi- 
bility. There are also quite a number of 
minute fungi and microbes which produce 
disease in vegetables and with which the 
soil may become infected, when the plants 
upon which they feed are grown on the 
same land year after year, and is sure to 
be the case when barnyard manure is de- 
pended upon exclusively. 

At first sight, the one only and true 
remedy would be, to so rotate the crop as 
that some cron that these same fungi, 
microbesand insectscannot injure shall be 
planted on the land. 

The cheaper, better, more profitable, 
more satisfactory and more immediately 
practicable plan would undoubtedly be, to 
rotate fertilizers, so as to prevent the soil 
from becoming a perfect hot-hed of dis- 
ease. Prevention is better than cure: It 
does not suit the convenience of the truck 
farmer, in the neighborhood of our larger 
cities, to suddenly change over from the 
raising of truck, which is ready money 
every day in the year, and substitute 
therefor the raising of grass, which has 
comparatively no market value; better, 
yes, far better, take time by the forelock 
and rotate fertilizers, thereby preventing 
destruction of crops and consequent loss 
of money, time and sometimes, even of 
home itself. 

CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS, instead of 
being insect-breeders, are more often in- 
sect killers. Take kainit, which is of 
great value in combating some of the 
most dreaded plant diseases and noxious 
insects, to which other modes of treat- 
ment are of little avail; and more especial- 
ly that large class of insects that depre- 
date upon the roots of plants and which 
cannot be reached by the usual remedies 
applied through spraying apparatus. 
Our best, i. e., most successful, market 
gardeners, truck farmers, seed raisers, 
etc., apply annually 30 to 60 cords of stable 
manure and one or two tons of the high- 
est grade fertilizer obtainable, or to be 
found upon the market, per acre. They 
find it essential to do this; they also find 
it profitable to put this seemingly large 
amount on the land cultivated, and they 
know from experience that smaller app!'- 
cations than those above stated are not 
profitable. They use stable manure more 
for the purpose of supplying humus than 
they do for the amount of potash and 
phosphoric acid contained therein, relying 
on chemical fertilizers of high grade to 
supply these substances, and even find it 


highly profitable to purchase nitrogenous 
fertilizers as nitrate of soda and cotton 
seed meal or dried blood or tankage, to be 
used in conjunction therewith. 

In our own experience, we have often 
found that the rotation of fertilizers suited 
our present needs and conveniences much 
better than rotation of crops possibly 
could; we also found that the higher the 
grade of fertilizer we used, even in general 
farming, and with ordinary field crops, 
although considerably higher in price, the 
more profitable they were, and the cheap- 
er they were in_the end. 

Lafayette Co., Miss. G. H. TURNER. 
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The Dairy. 
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OFFICE MISSOURI DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
J*ON, 1213 Chemical Building, St. Louis, 
Mc. Norman J. Colman, President; Lev: 
Chubbuck, Secretary. 





DAIRY MEETINGS. 





Iowa State Dairy Association at Storm 
Lake, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Nov. 13, 14, 15, 1900. 

Minnesota Butter and Cheesemakers’ 
Association at Fairmont, Minn., Nov. 2-| 
#8, 1900. No special premiums, only cash 
contributions to the pro rata fund. 











Missouri Dairy Association, Kansas tor, the result is called fat equivalent. 
City, Mo., Dec. 20-22, 1900 T. L. HAECKER, 
r Professor of Dairy Husbandry, University 
of Minnesota. 
THE MISSOURI DAIRY MEETING (To be continued. ) 
At Kansas City "December 20-22. SUGGESTIONS TO CHEESE MAKERS. 


The eleventh annual convention of the 


Missouri State Dairy Association, to be | observe that “a farmer cheese maker” has 
held in Kansas City, December 20-22, will| come to the reseue of “a young cheese 
afford dairymen of the state the best op-|maker” also, and in introducing his 


portunity to get information of value in 
their business that has ever been offered 
to them. Not only will there be speakers 
present who will know the subject of dai- 
rying in its various and up-to-date phases, 
and be able to tell what they know, but 
there will be demonstrations of processes 
and working exhibits of machinery which, 
serving as object lessons, 
teresting and instructive. Arrangements 
have been made by which power for the 
operating of dairy machinery will be fur- 
nished exhibitors free of charge. In this 
connection it is desired that all who con- 
template making exhibits of machinery 
and appliances will, as soon as possible, 
notify Secretary Chubbuck, specifying 
how much space is wanted and if power 
will be required. 

SUGGESTIONS WANTED.—Although 
attendants at the meeting may be assured 
that the Kansas City friends will spare no 
pains to make the occasion a most enjoy- 
able one, it is to be borne in mind that the 
primary purpose of this meeting is to get 
information which one can take home and 
make it bring him dollars and cents; and 
to that end it és desired that members of 
the Dairy Association and others inter- 
ested in dairying communicate with the 
secretary and indicate what objects they 
would like to have discussed, and what 
features could be added to make the 
meeting the most valuable. 

Remember that this meeting is to be a 
dairymen’s meeting and is for their bene- 
fit, and the greater the good done them 
the more successful will the meeting be. 
Let every butter and cheese maker, every 
seller of milk or cream, every breeder of 
dairy cattle and every one who is inter- 
ested in the development of the dairy in- 
dustry of Missouri, who has a suggestion 
to offer, send it at once to Secretary Levi 
Chubbuck, 1214 Chemical Building, St. 
Louis, Mo., that these may be considered 
in making up the program. 


will be very in- 


THE FEEDING PROBLEM. 





(Continued from last issue.) 

KNOWLEDGE IS NEEDED.—The first 
step toward substantial 
in feeding is to show the 
and unnecessary losses 
owners are annually 
of knowledge on this subject, 
create a desire to learn improved methods. 


that our 


This should be followed by furnishing lit- 
erature containing tables giving the com- 
their chem- 
ical composition and average content of 
digestible matter, the uses that are made 
of the different nutrients with plain in- 
structions for compounding balanced ra- 
tions and best methods of feeding and car- 


parative value of feed stuffs, 


ing for the herd. This information is 
needed not only by every creamery pat- 
ron, but by every farmer who owns live 
stock. 

THE REAL FEEDING VALUE of our 
different kinds of food is little understood 
by the average farmer. The market prices 
for the different grains and mill products 
are based upon supply and demand and 


improvement 
enormous 
cow 
inCURINS 20; WARE | ho an an accom 

which will & paniment too dry an at- 


fiber, while most of the 

ontain little fiber, but are 

starch and sugar. Carbohydrates 
I red up in the body as fat, or 


irned in the system to produce heat 


gy 
\T, or the material dissolved from a 
& stuff by ether, and for this rea- 
le group is often designated as ether 

ct, includes the 
oloring matter 


fats and the green 
of plants. The fat of 

od is either stored up in the body or 
burned to furnish heat and energy. As a 
heat producer, a pound of fat is worth as 
j}much as 2.25 pounds of carbohydrates. 


When fat has been multiplied by this fac- 





| Editor RURAL WORLD: I am glad to 


pound of cure, has given very wholesome 
advice. But I wish to emphasize the fact 
again that if possible we should prevent 
the skippers from getting into the cheese. 

TO PREVENT CRACKING.—To any 
who may be having trouble with their 
cheese cracking open, I would suggest 
that they put a “cap” on each end after 
the bandage is in place, and then press 
over night as usual, |. e., if they are not 
already using a cap. If you are using a 
cap and still the cheese cracks the tem- 
perature of the curing room is too high, 
and the air too dry. Lest some beginner 
should not understand fully what is 
meant by a “cap,” I will say, it is simply 
a small piece of bandage cloth cut either 
round, square, octagonal or any desired 
shape, just so it is large enough to cover 
fully the end of the cheese where the 
bandage does not cover it. 

Leave this cap on a week or ten days. 
Grease over the cap the same as you 
would grease the enw of the cheese if 
the cap were not there. By so doing a 
rind will form, and when you remove the 
cap the exposed surface will have become 
toughened, and will not crack open so 
readily as it otherwise would. 

My mother made cheese when I was a 
mere lad, and as I am “‘the baby,"’ I used 
to help her a great deal in the house and 
in making cheese. And I wish to say right 
here for the especial benefit of any boys 
or girls who may chance to peruse this 
article, and with bitter sorrow I remem- 
ber it, that I did not always help her as 
cheerfully and as energetically as I could 
have done. Ah! why must some of us 
learn these things too late? Had I been 
sent in those days days to bandage the 
cheese and had refused or neglected to place 
the customary cap on each end before 
putting to press, in all probability I would 
have felt the “tingle of the shingle’ on 
the rear portion of my trousers. 

It was as essentially apart of the rout- 
ine of cheese making as dish washing is a 
part of the routine of housework. How- 
ever, the cheese are not very apt to crack 
if the curing room is cool enough and 
moist enough. I would rather cure cheese 
in a cellar, and be obliged to contend with 
excessive moisture, than to use a room 
above ground and have to contend with 
excessive heat, which almost invariably 








mosphere. 

You may take a cheese that is perfect 
when it comes from the press, and spoil 
it in a week, if the conditions in the cur- 
ing room are too radically wrong. 

I note from the figures given by “A 
Farmer Cheese Maker’ that he used very 
nearly eleven pounds of milk for a pound 
of cheese. 

He evidently lives in a community where 
Holstein cows predominate. However, he 
receives a very clever price for his goods. 

I observe with considerable degree of 
satisfaction that the cheese industry is ex- 
panding somewhat in this part of Mis- 
souri. And I predict that another decade 
will show quite an advance in this line 
of the dairy business in Cass county. 

Cheese makers who read the RURAL 


not so much upon their feeding value. t 

Farmers, as a general rule, know that WORLD, please let us hear from you 

bran is good food for dairy cows; they through thecolumns of this most excellent 

also know that corn, oats and barley are paper. Tell us about your success, as 
also your failures, if you have ever had 


good, but they do not seem to understand 
why a mixture of such excellent feed as 
corn, oats, barley, will not produce as 
good results as can be secured by feeding 
bran and oil meal in connection with 
them. The reason is plain, when the needs 
of the animal system and the composition 
of the different kinds of feed are known. 

In feedstuffs there are three 
substances which must be 


sults. 
bohydrates and fat. 

PROTEIN is the name of a group 
materials containing nitrogen. On 


groups of 
considered in 
formulating a ration to secure the best re- 
These are known as protein, car- 


account 


any of the latter. 

Cass Co., Mo. c. 8. STEVENS. 

The RURAL WORLD is pleased to hear 
; again from Mr. Stevens on the subject of 
cheese making, and hopes the readers who 
are interested in the cheese industry will 
comply with his request and “‘let us hear 
from you.’’—Editor. 


VERY BAD STUFF. 


IT IS 








The “Country Gentleman’’ well says it 


of | is the paramount duty of congress to pass 


| the Grout oleomargarine bill. There is no 


of the presence of nitrogen this group st | comparison between genuine butter and 


sometimes called the nitrogenous 


which are non-nitrogenous. The 
formation of lean flesh, blood, 


in and albumen of milk. 


ly indispensable. 


be used as a substitute for protein. It is 


therefore, necessary for an animal to re- 
ceive a certain amount of protein in order 
grow or produce 


to maintain existence, 
milk. 


CARBOHYDRATES are made up of 
divided into 


several substances, 
two 


usually 


groups—nitrogen-free extract, in 


group, 
in opposition to the constituents of feed- 
ing stuffs, the carbohydrates, fat and ash, 
function 
of protein is to furnish materials for the 
tendons, 
nerves, hair, horns, wool and of the case- 
For the forma- 
tion of these materials protein is absolute- 
It is important to re- 
member that no substance free from ni- 
trogen can be converted into protein or 


| 
oleomargarine, and all claims to the con- 


trary are easily disproved. When the mil- 
lionaire and the laborer either go to the 
market to buy the cheapest fats or tallow 
from the steer or the sheep, they have no 
difficulty in getting them at the prevailing 
market prices. If they desire, however. to 
purchase the fats of the dairy cow, they 
are met with different considerations. 
The butter of the cow, which is composed 
of fat and casein, sells on its flavor. All 
other fats are different from this. The 
fat or tallow of the ox, or sheep may be 
had for 4, 5 or 6 cents a pound, while that 
of the dairy cow commands in its best 
condition at present over 30 cents a pound, 
Whenever the manipulation of a cow’s 
milk is conducted under cleanly conditions 
and at a proper temperature, a flavoring 
element enters it by reason of microscopic 
fat growths, which are bacteria. These 








**One Year's Seeding, 
Nine Years’ Weeding.’ 








Neglected impurities in your 


blood will sow seeds of dis- 


ease of which you may never 


get rid. If your blood is even 


the least bit impure, do not 


delay, but take Hood's Sar- 
saparilla at once. 


there is danger. 






Never Disappoints 





__Hood’ 's Pills cure liver ills; the non- irritating and 
‘only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








In _ this 
course there is safety; in delay 


bacteria make the fine flavor, for which 
we pay 30 cents a pound and more, and 
also add to the digestibility and health- 
fulness of the product. Other fats do not 
contain these germs, for the reason that 
there is nothing in them upon which they 
may live and multiply. 

Now, when the millionaire and the lab- 
orer either go to the market and are led 
into purchasing these cheaper fats, rigged 
and jockeyed in such a way as to imitate 
butter, they are not only deceived and 
robbed, but they are made to introduce 
into their stomachs and the stomachs of 
their families substances that are in- 
jurious to their health beyond any ques- 
tion. The deleterious qualities of body 
fat and tallow, such as are largely used 
in the preduction of imitation butter, can- 
not be eliminated by deodorizing processes 
or such things. Let any one take a piece 
of bread and butter, weighing the butter, 
and eat it, and then take a piece of bread 
and tallow, weighing that, and eat the 
first one day and the second the next, and 
he’ll find the difference quickly.—Catta- 
raugus Republican. 





IDA'S 
ter of Bessie Lewis). 


sale of Jerseys is advertised on this page. 











BESSIE, 118,516, sire Ophir’s Exile 34,658, dam Ruth’s Bessie 96,491 (daugh- 
Ida's Bessie milked 22 pounds at one milking as a 3-year-old. 
She is representative of the Jerseys owned by M. Hilgert, St. Joseph, Mo., 


whose 





BUTTER MAKING CONTEST 





At the St. Louis Fair. 





In the butter making contest that was 
held in Dairy Hall during the St. Leuis 
Fair the contestants were graded on their 
work by the following scale: 

Cleanliness of utensils, 5; ventilation of 
churn while churning, 10; judgment and 
skill in performance, 10; washing butter, 
10; salting butter, 10; skilled in use of but- 
ter worker, 6; making up or pack'ng but- 
ter for market, 4; total, 55. 

The product was graded by the follow- 
ing scale: 

Flavor, 45; grain, 30; 
10; packing, 5; total, 100. 
The judge who scored the general ex- 
hibit of butter also scored that produced 
in the contest, but for the work of churn- 
ing a special jury of three experienced 
butter makers was provided, who watched 
closely the operations of each contestant 
and made notes which appear below. 
Under the head of color and cleanliness 
of utensils maximum score was given, as 
all utensils were quite clean and no color 
was used by any of the contestants, nor 
did the commercial judge score on color 
or packing, the latter point being consid- 
ered under head of methods. 

In the estimation of the judges the mer- 
its of contestants should be classified in 
the consecutive order in which the names 
and numbers appear; and the score affix- 
ed opposite each number or name indi- 


color, 10; salting, 





granules; guessed at temperature of wat- 
er; too slow. 2. Moderately good practice. 
3. Fairly passable throughout. 4. M~‘er- 
ately well done. 5. Milk drawn off be 
granulation was perfect; chilled granules 
and lost butter in washing; no idea of 
correct temperatures. 

Salting butter: 1. Granules too much 
massed; guessed at quantity; used excess 
of salt. 2. Guessed at quantity. 3. Guess- 
ed at quantity; massed butter before salt- 
ing. 4. Salted after massing granules; 
scraped in with ladle. 5. Guessed at 
quantity; uncertain as to methods. 

Use of butter worker: 1. General inexpe- 
rience as to its purpose. 2. Quite inexpe- 
rienced. 3. Apparently not in habit of us- 
ing one. 4. Quite inexperienced. 5. Bet- 
ter than majority of contestants, but ap- 
parently inexperienced in use of machine. 

Making up butter for market: 1. Too 
much ladling injured grain of butter; 
prints looked greasy. 2. Did too much la- 
dle work. 3, All roll butter should be 
wrapped in parchment paper or brined 
muslin. 4. Unsuitable for general market. 
5. Rolls fairly good shape but being un- 
wrapped could not count perfect. 

Commercial notes: 1. Spoiled in mak- 


ing, etc. 2. Spoiled by excess of acid and 
churn gas. %. Spoiled in churning and 
working. 4. Spoiled by acidity and too 


long churning. 5. Spoiled by churn gas 
and other mistakes. 
Grain: 1. Defective by overworking. 2. 


Injured by too much working. 3. Same 

















Ventilation of churn while churning: 

1. Not systematic or as soon as necessa- 
ry after churning began; 2. Very much too 
late after starting churn. 3. Too late af- 
ter starting churn. 4. Not enough during 
early stages of churning. 5. Very poorly 
done; heavy escape of gas 20 minutes af- 
ter starting. 

Judgment and skill in performance: 1. 
Irregular and uncertain as to results. 2 
Churned too fast, working injury to grain. 
8. Did not anticipate ordinary require- 
ments and emergencies. 4. Irregular and 
very much confused, also uncertain as to 


results. 5. Very poor at all important 
points; lost nearly 10 per cent of fat in 
milk. 

Washing butter: 1. Failed to bring 


cates the basis upon which the several | defects as above. 4. Too much ladling. 5. 
awards were made: Spoiled by excessive working necessary 
SCORE. through drawing milk too early. 
he = Commercial 
> zo ue Score. 
Se us see 3 
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4—Mrs. Nannie Taylor, Jacksonville, lll..... 6 5 8 4 3 34 
5—Mrs. Ella Keene, Atlanta, Ill............ oo ae 8 5 2% 2% 3% 27 10 
JUDGES’ NOTES. Salting: 1. Too much used, some very 


coarse. 2. Great loss of salt in brining. 3. 
Fairly good; salt too coarse. 4. Too mild 
for keeping. 5. Result good; methods very 
defective 

-acking: 1. Unsuitable for shipment or 
best trade. 2. Utterly useless for general 
market. 3. Utterly useless for general 


market. 4. Unsuitable for general market. 
5. Unsuitable for transit or best local 
markets. 


JOHN MIDDLESTADT, 
Chicago, Ill., Commercial Judge. 
ROBERTA PETHEBRIDGE, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
R. L. WRIGHT, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





W. C. SMITH, Knox City, Md., 
Judges of Methods, 








EXPERIENCE IN GRADING UP A DAI- 
RY HERD. 


I can speak from experience upon this 
subject, having bred and reared from na- 
tive stock, with the purchase of pure-bred 
sires, a herd of cows which for all practi- 
cal purposes are the equal of pure-bred 
animals, writes E. E. R. in “National 
Stockman.” Of course it is expected that 
any intelligent dairyman sees to it that 
only cows that pay their way are found 
in his herd. There are many common, or 
native, cows which pay better returns for 
the cost of their keep than some pure- 
bred animals. But whatever the cow when 
bred to a first-class dairy sire her off- 
spring is better than herself, unless it be 
in exceptional cases. Our half-blood heif- 
ers all bear the stamp of the sire, and 
without an exception have proven good 
dairy animals. 

Beginning ten years ago with native 
cows, such as were ordinarily found upon 
farms at that time, we became impressed 
with the idea that by grading up with a 
Jersey or Guernsey sire an improved herd 
of dairy cows might be secured. The first 
cross, as has been suggested, was so sat- 
isfactory that the work of grading up was 
carried on with increasing interest. Only 
the best of the female increase were re- 
tained as breeders, the selection being 
made after they had come in milk. These 
bred again to a pure-bred sire gave us 
three-guarter blood animals. This process 
continued, judiciously culling the herd 
from year to year by means of the Bab- 
cock test and scales, gave us in a few 
years a herd of cows which numbered 
over forty, the average test of milk being 
5 per cent. 

Of course it was not to be expected that 
every animal would be of sufficient value 
as a butter producer to justify her reten- 
tion in the dairy. But every effort has’ 
been made to develop the female animals 
in the best possible manner. 

DAIRY BEEF.—The males were not re- 
tained. Most of them went for baby beef 
to be used on the family table. This we 
found to be a very satisfactory manner of 
disposing of them. They were fed on 
sweet skim milk and grain, with clover 
hay, until two to six months of age, then 
dressed off and hung in the refrigerator. 
With the family which the farmer usually 
has to provide for there is no trouble in 
disposing of them in this way. It furnish- 
es cheap meat 





torily the question of what to do with the 


surplus males which are not suitable for 
the beef market. A few suggestions are 
herewith offered to those who would fol- 
low the example of the writer and raise 
their dairy cows in preference to purchas- 
ing them. 

A GOOD FOUNDATION.—Breed from 
cows of recognized excellence, It is not 
worth while to spend the time and trouble 
with inferior animals. Look to it that 
the dam has the external points of a good 
dairy cow. Among the most important of 
these is the udder. Avoid malformations, 
be sure to select cows having well shaped 
udders and good sized teats. It is possible 
to breed to a certain type of udder, and 
while there may occasionally be deficien- 
cies in this respect, if the rule is adhered 
to the great majority will be of good form. 

Among the Guernseys there is a tenden- 
cy to udders lacking in frontal fullness, 
although many of them carry splendid 
udders, square and generous in size. 

Another thing of importance is whether 


or not a cow takes on fat readily. There 
are excellent cows which are fit for the 
block at all times, cows which produce 
above 300 pounds of butter a year, but as 
a rule pin your faith to the angular cow. 
The bony structure should be pronounced, 
which is a sign that her food does not go 
to fat, but rather to the production of 
milk. A cow must be an exceptionally 
heavy milker to warrant being retained in 
the butter dairy if by the Babcock she 
does not show better than a 4 per cent 
test. Of course while fresh any cow tests 
less than later on in the lacteal period. 
But an average, say after she has been 
giving milk for four months, should cer- 
tainly show considerably better than the 
figure named. The retail milk dealer may 





consider a cow Which gives a large quan- 


i tity of 3 per cent milk best for his use, but 


| 


and settles very satisfac- ! 


| to be manufactured into butter it is better 
to have a less quantity and have it richer. 

Still another point to be considered in 
selecting cows to be bred with a view to 
the development of the dairy herd is tem- 
perament. Avoid the kicker also. Re- 
member that it is a law of nature that 
like produces Hike, and while kicking is 
merely a habit it is believed that even in 
this there will be transmitted a tendency 
to the same thing in the offspring. 

THE SEX OF THE CALVES.—As re- 
gards sex no scientific discovery has been 
made whereby this may be governed. It 
has been the writer’s observation covering 
a period of many years that certain cows 
may be relied upon to produce a certain 


MILLIONS OF ACRES 
fenced with them this year. Thefences that 
grow more popular every season. Real 
saving, service and satisfaction in 


Ellwood Steel Wire Fences 


ranteed. Best steel and galvaniz- 
ing. Ay can’t find our local agent write to 
American Stee! & Wire Co., Chicago or New York. 











Imported and Home-Bred 


Jerseys at Auction 


R. E. Edmonson, auctioneer and manager, 210 Shiedley prsting, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is arranging for the most remarkable sale of Jersey catt|. 
ever held west of the Allegheny mountains. The sale will take place a; 


St. Joseph, [o., Monday, November 12th, 


a ge embrace only consignments of HIGH CLASS INDIVIDUAI, Jer. 
imported and American-bred, of the most fashionable PRizp. 
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sex; others cannot. 
herd was watched from year to year with 


One instance in our 


interest. In this case the cow never had 
a male calf, and this characteristic was 
transmitted to her offspring. This cow 
was 14 years old. She dropped a heifer 
calf every year after she was two years 
old. But one of her daughters (and all 
were retained in the dairy) ever dropped a 
bull calf. 

Another cow purchased with bull calf at 
side dropped a calf of the masculine gen- 
der every year for ten years. Being an 
exceptionally good milker we hoped from 
year to year to secure a heifer, but never 
did so. 

Certainly my experience justifies the as- 
sertion that it is better to grade up and 
breed a dairy herd such as one wishes 
rather than depend upon the uncertainty 
of making satisfactory additions by pur- 
chase. 

Concerning the selection of a sire an 
equal amount of care is required, even 
more, since a mistake in this direction is 
traceable throughout the entire herd. Its 
effects are far reaching indeed. 

While I would not go to the extent of 
saying pay no attention whatever to ped- 
igree I do not believe in being wholly 
guided by this. It is undeniably true that 
good ancestry counts for considerable, yet 
individuality is of first importance. A 
good pedigree is all right, but it must be 
backed by individual excellence. The bull, 
while necessarily coarser in make-up, 
should at the same time bear the distinct- 
ive features desirable in the female con- 
formation. Most certainly he should be of 
the dairy type, and never selected by the 
standard of smooth outlines and general 
sleek appearance. 


A HIGH CLASS JERSEY SALE. 





The Michael Hilgert sale of Jerseys to 
be held at St. Joseph, Mo., November 12, 
will be an occasion that ought not to be 
overlooked by Jersey breeders throughout 
the country, for it will include a class of 
cattle that no one interested in the breed 
can travel too far to bid on. Mr. Hilgert 
has been Suying and breeding the best 
blood the country affords. We present on 
this page the picture of a specimen cow 
in this herd 

The entire herd will be sold at auction 
}and some extraordinary bargains may be 
looked for. Mr. Hilgert’s offering will be 
augmented by choice animals from the 
herds of Robt. I. Young and G. D. Berry 
of St. Joseph, and Rolla Oliver of Dear- 
born, Mo. Send for catalog of this sale 
to the Jersey Bulletin, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Drilling machinery is coming into in- 
creased demand among land owners. In 
the course of a decade a deep well is of 
prime importance to the farmer, miner, 
prospector, foundryman, dairyman, etc. 
The Kelly, Taneyhill & Woodruff Co, have 
recently incorporated, adding more cap- 
ital, and they have now brought Water- 
| loo, Ia., to the front as second to no 
other factory in the country. They have 
an attractive new advertisement in our 
business columns. 


BOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TC 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 








We have just received from the Unior 
Pacific Kailroad a beautiful publicatio 
containing forty colored views of scener) 
between the Missouri River and Califor 
nia. This is ene of the most artistic pub 
lications ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same wil] be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Aglar, Gen. 
eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well worth 
the money; send for it. 








I WANT A MAN and WIFE 


Without children to work on farm and live in em- 
ployer’s house; man to do farm work and woman 
to serve as house servant; ae pay $300 a year 
and board. Address. with refere 

RAFE ROSENTHAL. ‘Lancoin , ll. 


TED 
A practical working farmer; married: people not 
afraid of work; to take care of a sma!) farm, ten 
miles s. w. of St. Louis; new house, steady employ- 
ment and good home for man and wife competent 
torun the place. Address, J. C. H., care COL- 
MAN’ $ RURAL WORLD. 














CATALOGUES are being prygeree by the Jersey Bulletin, and are now 
ready to mail. rite for copies to 


THE JERSEY BULLETIN, Iadianapolis, Ind. 





INCHESTER 


REPEATING SHOT GUNS 
are cheap in price, but in price only. “ Take Down” 
guns list at $27.00 and Solid Frame guns a $25.00, but 
they will outshoot and outlast the highest priced 
double barreled guns, and they are as safe, reliable 
and handy besides. Winchester Shot Guns are made 
of the very best materials that can be procured, a 
thoroughly modern system of manufacture permitting 
them to be sold at buyable prices. eR Rf 
FREE—Send name and address on a postal card for 164 page illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEw HAVEN, Cr. 











te ANNUAL SALE! From Most Noted Herds. 
imo .}Tennessee Jersey Breeders{#.,, 


Nashville, Tenn., November I[4, 1900. 


signed by Messrs. M. M. Gardner. M. C. Campbell. 8. N. Warren, Jas. L. ps Ki Monger, D. 8. Williams 
D. y ‘Carter and Mo:gan & Brown. Write forCatalog. Bids sent honest! a ine 
EUGENE SMIT Mee. "165 N. Market 8 
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to hold the milk of onecow when she 
is pro} ied. Correct 
ing means the use of ground feed exclusively in 
the grain ration. Experieaced men will tell you 
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Get your own seeds free. Ni fine outfit. W: 
to-day. Prank H. Battles, yer, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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AMERICAN REPAIR MACHINE. 
For farmers and 
Anvil, Vise, Drill, Cut-off, Pipe 


Clamp, Drill Bit,® tools tn one ESTABLISH A 
abelian a vera we sell direct, HOME OF 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 








DEWEY PEAR.—In this pear we 
t we had a good thing, but if I 
had sold it for a high figure and had re- 
4 the cash for it, I would now return 
e 4 ney, as it is blighting pretty badly, 
+ will never do to send it out. Even 
which I intended sending to my 
will not go out. Here should be 
; the good advice, do not hurry a 
it before it is fully tried. 
\sps.—October 15 I killed about two 
wasps that came in through a half 


THE 


thous 


eive 





brok window pane. Every one that I 
reoved is one less to perpetuate the 
xt year. During the past season 


re the principal robbers of my 
nd I want revenge on them. 

16, still no frost, but a north- 
ind and cloudy this morning, warn- 
look out for a frost when it 
fr again. The wild geese and ducks 
e moving in from the North. Our night 

man told me this morning that dur- 
night he heard high aloft kill- 
on their way 


to 


ranes and gulls 
\s they usually fly nearly a mile a 
they get ahead of the storm that 
comes from that quarter at half 


ysually 


that velocity. 
OUERIES.—Mrs. C. E. Avery, Henry 
C ‘ Mo., asks: ““What protection do you 


vour fig trees in winter? Have you 
uny Paragon chestnut trees for sale? 
What do you think about soft shell 
pecans? I have already been helped much 
b ir articles in the RURAL WORLD. 
ANSWER.—I have laid down my fig 
trees in the fall and covered them with 
and I have tied them up in corn 
vet in the spring I have found 
But as they 


give 


earth 

fodder, 
them dead to the ground. 
rown up and ripened some fruit for 


have 8 

the past two years, I deem them worth 
having. All I know of the large soft- 
shelled pecans is that they have failed 


to do any good here, as far as my experi- 
ence and knowledge go. I have no Para- 
gon chestnut trees for sale, but have 
fresh nuts at 25 cents per dozen, by mail, 
postpaid 

October 22.—I have just got home from 
Alton, Il, where I attended the meetings 
of the Farmers’ Institute and Madison Co. 
Horticultural Society, of which an ac- 
count will be given. It was my first visit 
to Illinois, and I can say a very pleasant 
One meets so many congenial spirits 
on such occasions, all readers of the 
RURAL WORLD, that we feel at home. 
One thing in particular I noticed in a little 
crowd of not over 15, there were three of 
us over 80 years of age, and several others 
near that mark, showing that there is a 
pretty long lease of life guaranteed the 
faithful SAMUEL MILLER. 

Bluffton, Mo, 


en 
SPRING AND FALL PLANTING. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The relative 
advantages of spring and fall planting 
have given rise to many opinions, and it is 
not strange that a wide difference in opin- 
ion should be held on the question, since 
so much success or failure depends upon 
the season, locality and other attendant 
The influencing agents of 
vegetation are subject to such a vast 
variety of modifications, which can 
neither be foreseen nor prevented, that no 
isolated observation, however truthfully 
noted, will suffice as a guide in establish- 
ing definite rules; and it may be re- 
marked that the many seemingly conflict- 
ing opinions upon certain points of prac- 
tice could, in most instances, be recon- 
ciled if all the attending facts and circum- 
stances were clearly produced, but these 
items are difficult to obtain. 

Perhaps the strongest argument in favor 
of fall planting is the particularly favor- 
able peculiarities in the relative condi- 
tions of the soil and the atmosphere at 
that season. Independent of this, it is 
theoretically true that autumn is the best 
time for removing trees. A plant that has 
occupied its position for several years 
cannot be removed without curtailing and 
injuring its roots more or less, but there 
are certain portions of the year when 
the roots are of minimum importance to 
the plant. It is very evident that they are 
most essential when the tree is in full 
foliage and vigorous growth, and during 
this period any reduction of roots would 
be speedily perceptible; on the other hand, 
when the seasonal growth is completed, 
and the plant defoliated, the offices of the 
roots are less important. From the above 
we learn that the best time to transplant 
is between the fall of the leaves in autumn 
and the bursting of the buds into growth 
in the spring, or during what is termed 
the dormant season. 

The “particularly favorable condition of 
the soil and air’’ may now be noted. Dur- 
ing the month of Octower the soil averages 
ten degrees warmer than the atmosphere. 
This forms a aatural species of hot-bed 
into which we place a newly removed 
», the formation of young roots is en- 
couraged, and before many weeks elapse 
the plant is well established and enabied 
to withstand the vicissitudes of winter and 
make an early and vigorous start in the 
following spring. The low atmospheric 
temperature prevents any growth in the 
branches, which is so far favorable under 
the circumstances. 

In spring we find these physical condi- 
tions reversed; the soil is then cold, and 
‘ccumulates heat slowly, while the air 

pidly increases in warmth; the buds are 

cited to growth, new leaves are formed 
idvance of the roots, each leaf acts as 
pump extracting sap from the branches 

d trunk of the tree, which as yet has no 

tive reots to supply the demand; and 

evaporation is severe and continued, the 

int must either succumb or receive such 

check as will require the whole season 

recover. Hence it may be frequently 
/bserved that spring-planted trees will 
show a profusion of leaves, apparently 
vigorous and healthy, but suddenly wither 
and decay under the influence of clear, 
cry, warm weather. 

These so far show great advantages in 
favor of fall planting but there are other 
onsiderations to be vanvassed before de- 
ciding the question. It is very clear that 
inless planting is performed within a 

ertain period, the advantage of immedi- 

ie root growth will not be secured; if de- 
layed beyond the first week in November, 
iccess will be less certain. The best 
period is undoubtedly as soon as the 
leaves change color, stripping off the foli- 
age before removed. 

The character of the soil and location 
Will also materially influence success. In 
undrained, clayey soils the trees may not 
Set sufficient root hold to enable them to 
: sist the throwing out tendency of al- 
“nate freezing and thawing, or the 


one 


circumstances, 


tree 
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young spongioles may be destroyed by 
constant saturation. Again, in very bleak 
and exposed localities, the drying winds 
of spring may exhaust the juices faster 
than the young roots can supply the de- 
mands of evaporation. Of course, the very 
evident precaution of securing the plant 
from swaying should be attended to, 
otherwise many of the young rootlets will 
be twisted off. Staking may have to be 
necessary where the trees are tall, but it 
is much preferable to stay them with a 
slight mound of soil over the roots, which 
can be removed when of no further use. 
It will, also, be of great benefit if the 
frost can be kept from penetrating to the 
roots. A covering of loose material will be 
@ protection—a wise precaution even on 
well-established trees. 

In northern latitudes, where the winters 
commence early and continte long and 
severe, fall planting will not so generally 
be successful as in more temperate 
regions, except in particularly favorable 
localities. 
the precaution to prune the branches, so 
as to restore the balance destroyed by 
the root mutilation inseparable from re- 
movals, and mulching over the roots, so 
as to retain moisture during the summer, 
will be the most likely auxiliaries towards 
success. LEROY CARDNER 
National Military Home, Kansas. 


POSSIBLY BITTER ROT. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I write to 
learn what is the matter with my apples, 
and what to do to remedy the trouble. My 
Willow Twig apples began rotting in spots, 
then the rot spread all over the apples 
and finally they fell. Later the Ben Davis 
and Missouri Pippin were affected the 
Same way. I have lost my entire crop of 
Willow Twig apples for several years. 
They look healthy and thrifty until the 
latter part of August or first of Septem- 
ber, then begin to rot and fall. Any in- 
formation as to the cause of and cure for 
the trouble will be thankfully received by 
an old subscriber. J. Q. THOMPSON. 
We fear that Bitter Rot is what is caus- 
ing the trouble with Mr. Thompson's ap- 
ples. 

We suggest that he consult by mail J. 
C. Whitten, Professor of Horticulture in 
the Missouri Agricultural College, Colum- 
bia, Mo., and send him specimens of the 
affected apples. 

Professor J. T. Stinson, Director of the 
State Fruit Experiment Station at Moun- 
tain Grove, Mo., has been making some 
investigations during the season just pass- 
ing regarding this disease. He will gladly 
give Mr. Thompson and others all the in- 
formation he has on the subject. 


SOUTHERN ILL. SWEET POTATO 
CROP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Favorable 
October weather has permitted the dig- 
ging and housing of the Southern Illinois 
sweet potato crop in excellent condition. 
The yield in spite of four weeks of almost 
continuous rain shortly after setting, 
sharply succeeded by nearly nine weeks 
of uninterrupted drouth, averages fully 
100 bushels of table stock per acre. 

The quantity stored for winter in spec- 
fally built frost-proof and stove-heated 
houses in the section tributary to Alto 
Pass, Anna, Makanda and Cobden, is 
probably from 450 to 500 cars, nearly or 
quite 200 of which will be handled at Cob- 
den. There are also about 100 cars gener- 
ally low grade or badly handled in barns 
or other shelter for immediate shipment. 

The yellow varieties of the Nansemond 
and Jersey—differing so little in shade, 
shape or size, are to be distinguished 
with difficulty by the amateur—embrace 
90 per cent of all sweet potatos grown 
here, the remaining 10 per cent being 
chiefly the red, known as Bermuda, and 
Nansemonds, and the the whites Southern 
Queen and vineless. 

A few cars have already been shipped, 
the first selling as high as $3.50 per barrel, 
with a gradual decline to the latest sales 
at $2@2.25. 

It is to be noted that not a barrel of 
stored stock will be sold for a month yet, 
and that only the inferior seeks the early 
market. F. E. PEEBLES. 

Codben, Ill. 


ARKANSAS FRUIT NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
crop was not very extensive. A great 
many of the apples were blown off before 
they were well matured, and then just be- 
for they began to color well the black rot 
struck them. A good many were so badly 
rotted by picking time that they were 
just fit for nothing. 

I canned up a good many of my 
specked apples, and thus saved most of 
them. I have only about 50 bushels of 
winter apples. I am better pleased than 
ever with the success of our cannery 
this season, and all my neighbors who 
have used one of the outfits have found 
ready sale for all their canned goods at 
our city merchants’ stores. I put up near- 
ly 2,000 three-pound cans of tomatoes, 
some pears, blackberries, peaches, apples 
and pumpkin. I shall put up a few cans 
of string beans and later on will put up 
sweet potatoes. 

I expect to attend the Missouri State 
Horticultural Society meeting at Farm- 
ington, in December, and will have a full 
line of my canned goods there on exhibi- 
tion, no preventing Providence. 

Our strawberry plants suffered consid- 
erable during the dry weather in July, 
and on that account will be a short crop 
next year. ring the late rains they 
have made a nice growth, but the plants 
that are forming now have no fruit buds 
and the crop will be short. 

Fulton Co., Ark. D. 8. HELVERN. 
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Early spring planting, taking ' 


GROWING AN ORCHARD FROM aura 


Suggestions for J. M. P., 


the Brake:man- | 
Farmer. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: With your | 
permission I will give J. M. P. a little of 
my experience. 

If he has a liking for the fruit-growing 





business, I think he will get a great deal 


of satisfaction from budding and grafting 
his own trees; and I believe he can grow 
them as cheaply as any one. If he does 
he will have no one to blame but himself 
if he does not get the kind of fruit he 
I know the idea prevails with 
many that farmers should not undertake 
any crop outside of their regular line. 

Of course, one can get fruit sooner by 
buying his trees from a nurseryman; 
and if:he is able to do so perhaps this is 
the better plan, But J. M. P. spoke of 
buying the farm by means of a loan, and 
so I presume he is not ready to spend a 
great amount of cash in improvements. 

ONE EXPEDIENT.—In the fall of 1897 
I made considerable cider, and just before 
the ground froze I took some of the apple- 
pomace and scattered it in the garden 
where I had grown potatoes, and har- 
rowed the ground to cover the seed. The 
next spring I had little apple seedlings of 
my own. The following fall, before the 
ground was frozen, I took them up and 
packed them in the cellar in old damp 
sawdust, and during the winter grafted 
them to such varieties as I wanted. Now 
I have from that lot 500 as nice two-year 
apple trees as one would get from a nur- 
seryman, and they have not cost me one 
cent, and only a small amount of labor. 

ANOTHER PLAN.—During the last 
winter, not having any seedlings, I or- 
dered 2,000 from a dealer and grafted them 
when the weather was too severe for out- 
door work, doing the work by the fire. 
Now I have from that lot 2,400 one-year 
apple trees at a small cost for the seed- 
lings and a little labor at odd times. I 
expect to set all of these out and have an 
orchard of my own raising. 

If J. M. P. wants to plant the seeds 
he should do so this fall or winter in 
loose, mellow soil that will not pack and 
crust over hard in the spring when the 
little plants want to come through. Cover 
very lightly, say about one-half inch, but 
don’t let your chickens know where the 
seeds are, or they will start them before 
spring, as I have found out myself. 

PEACH SEEDS should be treated the 
Same way, excepting they should be a 
little deeper, say one to two inches. 

One year ago I set out an orchard of 810 
apple trees that were two and three years 
old, and which cost me 10 cents each. Now 
I have nearly 3,000 one and two year old 
trees of my own raising that have cost me 
about one-eighth of what the 810 trees did. 

INFORMATION WANTED.—Now, hav- 
ing given a little of my experience, I 
would like to ask Judge Miller or anyone 
who knows about setting out budded seed- 
ling peach trees before the buds have 
started. I have 250 that were budded this 
fall and that are dormant now. I want 
to set them next spring where they will 
grow permanently, and then cut off the 
seedling top, if they will bear setting at 


this time. I do not want to ruin my 
peaches by transplanting too early, so 
ask for advice through the RURAL 


WORLD. 
Montgomery Co., Mo. 


G. W. RAMSEY. 


ALTON, ILL., HORTICULTURAL S80- 
CIETY. 








The apple ! 


At the September meeting of the Alton, 
Ill., Horticultural Seciety, a report of 
| which Mr. E. H. Riehl sends us, the sub- 
ject Of orchards was discussed as follows: 
| Mr. Pearson: I have not seen so many 
pears before and so much blight. Some 
‘of my apples are reasonably good this 
year, while last year they were withered. 
I do not understand why it is one of my 
neighbors has a good crop of peaches and 
I have so very few. I say the Damson 
is the only plum that you can make money 
out of. 
| Mr. Hurd: My apples are very poor; 
nearly all on the ground. 
| The subject of pasturing the orchards 
was thoroughly discussed by several mem- 
bers, the prevailing idea being that it is 
not a good plan. 

Mr. Snedeker: Some of my trees, about 
14 years old, are affected by the leaves 
shriveling and turning brown. They look 
like they had been struck by lightning. 
What is the cause of this? 

Mr. Jackson: I had a cherry tree af- 
fected the same way. The nursery in- 
spector told me a small worm was under 
the bark and was perforating the trunk 
of the tree. I found it to be a fact. 

Mr. Snedeker: It must be the same in- 
sect that is affecting my trees. 

Mr. Hyndman: I will have a few ap- 
ples; the quality will be pretty good. 

Mr. Hatch: I want to pliant about 200 
apple trees this fall. What are the best 
varieties for winter use? 

Mr. Carlin: I refer Mr. Hurd to the 
state reports. The names of trees best for 
your locality are given there. 

Mr. Riehl: My experience has been 
ample, not only to convince me that 
spraying is a good thing, but that it is an 
absolute necessity where good fruit is 
desired. 

We are fruiting some fifty new varieties 
of apples at my home this year. Some 
trees bearing as many as ten different 
| varieties, which makes an _ interesting 








would be quite an undertaking, so I will 


those I 





at this time mention only a 
have here on exhibition: 

Minkler bids fair to become a standard | 
market variety. 

Aiken medium size, well colored, good 
quality, well loaded with fruit, has a pe- 
culiar upright growth like a 
Poplar which is not desirable. 
Elkhorn, medium to large flat, well col- 
ored, having but a few speciments. 
Milwaukee, of the largest size striped, 
good quality, very productive. 

Dr. Walker, very large, bright red, pro- 
ductive and gocd. 

Sweet Jonathan, top worked on two 
trees, in both places showing a full crop 
of medium sized highly colored apples of 
a delicious sweet flavor, very promising. 
Other varieties will be reported later. 

A great many of the Japan plums fruit- 
ed with us this year, and the only ones I 
recommend for market Shiro-Smoo- 
mo, Chabot and perhaps Gold. The latter 
is in appearance one of the most beautiful 
plums that could be imagined of the larg- 
est size, good quality ana avundantly pro- 
ductive. 


few, 


Lombardy 


are 


THE PEAR ORCHARD AND ITS 
TREATMENT. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: S8t. Francois 
County, Mo., soil surely possesses the re- 
quired elements for the growth of fruit 
trees; they grow up like bad weeds in 
the rich soil of the Mississippi Valley. 
True, this land land does not look rich, 
neither does it produce large yields of 
grain; in fact, the farmers here must 
resort to commercial fertilizers in order 
to get paying results. But he who plants 
an orchard here makes no mistake. Three 
years ago I planted a pear orchard here 
of 141 trees; to-day I am told by orth | 





authority that this orchard alone is worth 
$1,000. I was told in the outset that this 
soil would not produce pears. To such | 
talk I paid no attention. I bought my | 
stock from a pedigreed tree breeder, and 
went to work. 

The varieties are Kieffer and Garber. I 
planted them on a southwestern slope, 15 
feet apart each way, and have given them 
thorough cultivation, but no heading 
back. I believe in cutting the new wood 
of peach trees but spare the 
knife on pear trees. them grow up 
and thin the fruit. 

The land that this orchard occupies was 
top dressed with 14 wagon loads of stable 
manure in September, and was seeded 
down to rye. Next spring clover seed will 
be sown in the rye, and both crops be 
kept mowed down close all summer. The 
green hay will be left as a top dressing 


severely, 
Let 


for the fand probably with the excep- 
tion of the first mowing of the rye. This 
pear experiment has proved so satis- 


factory to me so far that I have ordered 
170 more trees from same nursery, to be 


planted here this November. 
E. W. GEER. 
St. Francois Co., 8. E. M. 


GINSENG NEWS FROM CHINA. 

The RURAL WORLD has published a 
number of communications on the subject 
of ginseng, some of which have presented 
such astounding figures as to what might 
be expected by those who will engage in 
the cultivation of the plant that some of 
our readers have been inclined to regard 
the statement as being greatly exagger- 
ated. Whether they are or not, we do not 
now undertake to The RURAL 
WORLD does not assume to stand sponser 
in all cases for the statements made by its 
correspondents, and its columns are open 
to a reasonable extent to those who are 
disposed to call these in question. 

One fact, however, is apparent to those 
who have considered the ginseng subject 


Say 


ket for the root, and that the profits to 
come from growing it are contingent upon 
the demand in China and our ability to 
reach that market. Because of this, the 
following letter received by Mr. Frank 
Millard of Texas County, Mo., who, by 
the way, is one of the largest growers of 
ginseng in the United States, will be very 
interesting: 
Tien Tsin, 1900. 

To Dear Uncle Frank 

On the boat coming from Shanghai to 
Taku I met an Englishman who has been 
in China for more than forty years. He 
is a prominent business man, and prob- 
ably as familiar with conditions out here 
as any living European. On questioning 
him about ginseng I found that he is 
thoroughly familiar with the trade and 
deals extensively in it. He told me it 
was impossible to obtain enough ginseng 
to supply the demand, which is growing 
every year, and that the market for the 
roots, particularly the cheaper grades 
that are grown in America, is practically 
inexhaustible. Should half the farmers 
in the United States begin the cultiva- 
tion of ginseng they could not begin to 
glut the market for fifty years to come. 
The only thing that now limits the use 


Sept. 6, 


of the roots is their scarcity. Every 
Chinaman will use ginseng if he can 
procure it, and will continue to do so as 
long as Chinese live on the earth. 


ause present un- 
have caused the 
to fall. This is 
been temporarily 


Do not be alarmed « 
settled conditions here 
quoted price of ginseng 
natural, as trade has 


upset by the disturbances and prevailing 
disquiet. The depression of the market 
will be only temporary. It will rise 





sight. To mention all of these varieties 


at all, and that is that China is the mar-| 
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You pay for what you get in this world. 


sition we want you to try our great medicine for Indigestion. Constipation, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Insomnia, ‘‘the Blues,” and like complaints— 


NERVO-VITAL 


We know you won’t buy it, until you know something about it. 
to know how good it is, is to let you try it. 


booklet, and we will send you a free sample package, that you may try it yourself. We know 
you will always keep it in the house, if you once try it. 
At all Druggists—10 and 25 cents. 


FREE! 


MODERN REMEDY COMPANY, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS, 


[This company will do exactly as it promises.—Editors. | 


Laxative 


Handsome 
Stick Pin 
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You understand that. But as a business propo- 


mae >. 


Tablets 


The best way to get you 
Send Stamp for ‘‘Health” 


‘e,) 
LALLA LLL AE 


That’s what we do. 
What fairer offer could we make? 


If, instead of sending for a sample, you send us 25c we 
will send you ‘‘Health” booklet,a 25c box and a handsome 
gold stick-pin, set with emerald, ruby or l, warranted to be 
worth double the money. Order by number. This is an extra intro- 
ductory offer. Only one pin to one person. If unsatisfactory, 
money returned, Send now while the offer is good. F 


al 








stored, which will probably be in a few 
months. In fact, the depression of the 
American market is purely fictitious. The 
Chinese market is perfectly firm. No 
merchant out here who holds any ginseng 
will dream of parting with it 
per ounce less than six months ago. 
manager of the Chinese Merchants’ 
pany 


The 
Com- 
(who is a Chinaman) told me that 
his concern is holding all the ginseng it 
has in expectation of high prices prevail- 
ing next year. He thinks that the dis- 
turbances in North China may curtail the 
Manchuria crop and create the highest 
market for years. This Chinaman—he can 
speak fairly good English—was much in- 
terested to learn that my uncle was the 
most successful cultivator of ginseng in 
the United States. He said the man who 
could successfully cultivate the root was 
sure of an immense fortune. I gave him 
your address. He promised me any infor- 
mation I desire about ginseng and the gin- 
seng trade if I will call upon him when I 
return to Shanghai. I shall certainly do 
so, and will write you if I learn anything 
of importance. 


Matters are quieting down here a bit. 
This city is a wreck. Nearly all the 
houses in the foreign settlement show the 
effects of artillery fire, and the native 
city is almost entirely destroyed. The 
Peiho River is full of the corpses of 


Chinamen, and a stench pervades the air 
everywhere. I think the fighting is prac- 
tically over, although there may still be 
some petty disturbances. I go on to 
Pekin to-morrow. Yours, TOM, 


The Rpiary. 


THE BUSY BEE 

















Indefatigable industry, energy and per- 
severance are the peculiar characteristics 
of the honey bees. They begin their life 
work at birth in caring for and nursing 
young larvae, and at about sixteen days 
old they become honey and pollen gather- 
ers, and during the honey harvest, in the 
early dawn, when the balance of God's 
creation are sally forth on 
their daily and when evening's 
twilight has cast its sombre mantle over 
nature’s face they may be seen returning 


asleep, they 


mission, 


laden with sweets which, but for their 
unequa.ed energy, would be forever lost. 
They fear not the sun’s scorching’ rays 
and regard not the rain or the storm. 
They deserve a nice house and a clean 


yard, and they will provide abundantly for 
themselves and a surplus for their owner 
if treated fairly. 


TALK WITH TYROS. 





First of all, after you have your colo- 
nies placed, leave them alone as much as 
possible. Irritation is bad for them, and 
it makes them bad for you, is advice given 
by John L. Van Doren in the “N. Y. 
Farmer.” 

Bees that are annoyed all the time get 


into the habit of stinging everybody. 
They are nervous, seemingly high-strung 
insects, and they readily acquire bad 
habits. 


Locate your apiary where it will be free 
from the excitement of passing animals. 
Bees are inclined to attack all sorts of 
moving things, and a little bad manage- 
ment will make them ready to dart out 
on you or on cows, horses, pigs, dogs or 
anything else that comes too near their 
hives to suit them. 

When it is necessary to handle bees, use 
all possible care not to crush them. Even 
with the gentlest touch in brushing them 
from a cluster you are liable to kill more 
or less of them. 

Get hives that have plenty of room, so 


that, in putting frames, sections and 
supers in position, the bees will not be 
crushed. See to it, particularly, that the 


hive you select has a good space between 
the bottom board and the bottom bar of 
the frame, and between the fixtures of 
the super and the top bar of the lower 
story. 

For a smoker, select one that will en- 
able you to throw a very dense smoke 
suddenly in case you need it to meet a 
combined rush of angry bees. 

All handling of bees when the weather 
is damp and cold irritates them. Hand- 
ling is safest when the bees are gathering 
honey and pollen. The least handling 
possible is best. 

Bees dislike rough and fuzzy clothing, 
because the hooks on their legs catch in 
the nap on the cloth, and in struggling 
to free themselves they grow angry. Put 
on smooth sleeves, at least, when hand- 
ling bees. Fasten the sleeves at the 
wrist and shoulder. Loose garments on 
the legs will protect the handler from 
stings. Wear a smooth straw hat and 
the regular bee veil. If it be found neces- 
sary to glove the hands, use smooth 
gloves. 

A puff of smoke at the entrance of the 
hive will drive the bees out of the way. 

Remember that the crushing of bees is 
likely to produce trouble. The bee 
crushed is angered, and when angered it 
emits formic acid odor, which angers the 
other bees and is Hable to unite the un- 
injured ones in an attack on the intruder. 

Pulling out a frame is very liable to 
crush some bees. The adjoining frames 
should be crowded over. In the case of 
frames with closed ends, remove the fol- 
lower and commence operations. 





again as soon as quict is completely re- 


When brushing with a turkey feather, 


at a cent | 
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The 


Twice-a-Week Republic 


Is the hy se and best of ali newspapers. Its Telegraphic 
and Cable News Service excels that of any other paper. It 
prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but 
domestic and world-distant facts. 


The Campaign 


Is now on and political questions of paramount issue are be- 

ing discussed. Now is the time to subscribe for the best 

medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMO- 

—— in politics but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family 
ournal. 


Remember 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF $1.00 gives you two papers | 
each week, 104 papers a year. It is printed every Monday and 
Thursday. Address all orders to 


THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Invincible, Unsurpassable, 
Without a Peer,” 


Writes a ar subscriber, who nas read it for many 
years, of the Twice-a-Weekk issue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


andthis is the unanmous verdict of its more than half a 
million readers. It is szyoND aLL comPanison, the big- 
gest, best and cheapest national news and family journal 
published in America. It is sraicrty Repusuican in 
politics, but t is above all 4 wewsrarss, and gives aL. 
THE NEWS promptly; a impartially. Ir 1m 
INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional 
man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not 
the time to read a large daily paper, while its great ve- 
riety of well-selected reading matter makes it an urvaLu- 
4BLEB Homes anv Famity Pars, 


Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages Each Tuesday and Friday 
One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING Go., 


ST. L@uvIs, BO 
at—Bithor Address, $1.26 Het. 








Rurel! World end Globe-D 






































































THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
GRASS SEEDS, CLoveRs, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, PEAS. 
POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 
Orrices, West Tayion ST.. anD THE River, Cuicaao. 
SEEDS AMBER AND BEARDED. 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY. Main ano Manner Srs., St. Louis, 


The Greatest of all Wheat Growers 


Is our DAISY FERTILIZER, and it is also the cheapest. A Natural Ferti- 
lizer and crop producer, — best and surest field results. Field results 
are what farmers want. For Corn and Garden Truck our BROADAX BRAND 
has no equal. Allin 100 lbs bags. Send for prices. 


ST. LOUIS SANITARY CO., St. Louis, Me. 


WHEAT, 











S NAPS Five Cars of Alr-Tight Heaters just received. We are gv- 
ing to sell them to make a record for ourselves atythe following ex- 
trem ely low prices Ses gute if you want one 
PRICES SPEAK LOUDER THAN WOR 
Send 75c and we will send you by freight.C. O D., subject to examination, your choice 
of these stoves. If satisfactory pay agent balance and charges, 
No. 120 Steel body, extra heavy steel lining; size 14x20x20 








No. 220 Russia body, extra heavy steel lining; 14x20x20.............. 2. 5 

No, 124 Steel body, extra heavy steel lining; size I7x24x2.. iT eéqueoutbonsddaaae 2.65 

No. 224 Russia body, extra heavy stee] lining; rN Yea icine is Oa) 3.25 

Fifty per cent URNITURE & CARPET 
fuel saved R. E. WALL € ¥, 





COM 
400-410 Jackson St. ST. P 


WHITMAN'S monarcy FEED MILL 


with Steel G ers and Force Feed, the most rapid 
d durable Mill in America. We also manufacture 
oung America Mill. The above are guaranteed to 
grind faster than GEARED MILLS, run with same 
power, and far more durable. 
Full line of BALING PRESSES, HORSE POWERS, GRAIN DRILLS, CORN 
SHELLERS, CIDER MILLS, SEED SOWERS, Ete. 


x, * MMgautactured by WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
CORN HUSKING CHALLENGE ! SUCCEED WHERE 


A young man challenges Largest Nursery. > 
the world. Record 112 bushels Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experience. 
STARK BROG., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 

















r day for 8 days. Of course 
@ uses the genuine 


WILCOX-LILLIE 
CORN HUSKER. 


If your dealer does not have 
them, send 40c in stamps to 


WILCOX MFG. CO., Aurora, Illinois, 


GALVESTON HORROR. 


illustrated ; 





PEACH TREES. 1 yr. from bud 2 to 4 cts, each 
R. 8. JOHNSTON, Box 19, Stockley, Del. 


SPECIAL PRICES Daye 
Trial. Guaranteed. 
and Combination Beam, 
GOOD iss ccc ncisc 
Oatalog Free. ritenow. BINCHAMTON,N.Y. 


GINSENG ay yp ay 


Wettote-day. GINSENG GARDENS. Rose lll, A. 1. 


26 Bushel sss! 


TRIPLE GEARED MILL. 














1 history, nearly 500 pages. 
AGENTS clearing $10 per oe BEST TERMS; 
FREIGHT PAID; CREDIT GIVEN; books ready; 
outfits free; GOOD SALARY AND EXPENSES TO 
SPECIAL AGENTS. H. J, SMITH POB. CO., 
334 Dearborn, Chicago. 














or a wing, or a whisk, make quick, firm, 
but gentle movements and brush the bees 
into the hive if possible. 

When the working season is ended, leave 
the bees in peace as far as possible. Bees 
when not working have more time and 

















eam, the lar; burrs of right shape 

more inclination to be angry than when pny cheng yer wre Se a ULLS EASIEM becouse we woe ball 

busied in gathering honey and pollen and | bevieg. Lge pegeee eh he eee 
ny il to grind 1-3 more th oth 

PEPE. OM. WE GUARANTEE (ctntineie TRY TT. soc t 

it don’t do as we say, it at our expense. 8 sizes sweep 


Mothers wil! find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 


. return 
mills, @14.2% and Bag for free 
Syrup” the Best Remedy for Children Teething. Ma 


rvin Smith Co., 55-57 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Elis 
When writing mention RURAL WORED. 
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Stock. 


Live 








lev. L—R. D. Burnham, Champaign, Ill. 


Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 2—C. N. Sutter, Hopedale, Il. 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. 8.—G. W. Falk, Richmond, Mo. 
land-Chinas. 


Nov. &—W. P. Goode & Sons, Lenexa, 


Kan. Poland-Chinas. 
Nov. 9.—Charles Gulso, Chestnut, Ill. Po- | 
land-Chinas. 
Mo 


-Mile 
Nov. 10.—W. B. Crooks, Eight Mile, 
Closing out sale. Poland-Chinas. 
dov. 12.—Michael Hilgert, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Jersey cattle. 
Nov. 13.—John W. Funk, Jr., Hayworth, 


Ill. Poland-Chinas. 
Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, Ja 
Bhorthorns. 
Mo., 


. &.—S. M. Winslow, Oskaloosa, 
me. Goodrich, Goodrich, Kan., and — 
Byrd, Chillicethe, Mo. Galloways. Sa 

at Kansas City. 
h- 
. 16.—8. P. Emmons, Littrell and ot 

a Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 20.—M. A. Thornton, Elliott, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 2 

, 20.—June K. King, Marshall, Mo., @ 

7 City, Mo. Shorthorns. 

4d 2%—Logan Chappell, Mt. 

oe ie. Walter Waddell and sues. 

Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. c. B. Smith, 

and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 

. %.—Berkshire Combination Sale at 

_ A City. C. A. Stannard, Sec’y., 
Emporia, Kan. 

Dec. 6-7.—American. falloway Breeders 
Association. Galloways. Sale at Chi- 
cago. 

Dec. 11 and 12.—-K n 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, 
fords. 

Dec. 138 and 14.—H. C. Duncan and Geo. 
Bothwell. at Kansas City, Mo. Short- 
horns. 


. B. Armour and J. A. 
— Mo. Here- 


22, 2, # and %.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
‘Chillicothe, Mo., and others, at Kansas 
City. 

Feb. 6-7-8.—Combination Galloway cattle. 
Chicago, Ill. 

. 6—F. W. and O. B. Cain, Novinger, 
PSfo. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 
Feb. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, E! Paso, Ill. Po- 

land-Chinas. 
March 5, 1%1.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo. 
Shorthorns, Kansas City, 
rch 6—Abe Reneck, Winchester, Ky., 
— E. K. Thomas, North Middletown, 
Ky. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 
Mar. 27.—Combination Galloway cattle. 
Omaha, Neb. 


HEREFORD SALE DATES AT KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 


Jan. 15-16—Gudgell & Simpson. 
fords. 

Feb. 7.—Steel Bros. and Eagle & Son. 
Herefords. 

Feb. 8—N. E. Mosier and H. C. Taylor. 


Here- 


Herefords. 

Feb. 24-March 1—C. A. Stannard and 
others. Herefords. 

April 2-3.—Colin Cameron. Herefords. 
Feb. 17-22.—Armour and others. Here- 
fords. 


THE EVANS-SNIDER-BUEL CO. 





It will hardly be necessary for us to di- 
rect the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement on this page of the 
Evans-Snider-Buel Company, one of the 
best known live stock commission firms in 
the country. It has offices at the St. 
Louis National Stock Yards, and at Chi- 
cago, Kansas City and Omaha, and is thus 
prepared to do business for its customers 
at any one of the principal market centers 
of the country. No firm stands higher in 
character and ability to give prompt serv- 
ice to shippers to any of the markets 
named. It is because of the facilities this 
house has for supplying the latest and 
most accurate information pertaining to 
the live stock trade that the RURAL 
WORLD depends on it for our weekly 
Live Stock Market letter, such as is found 
on page eight of this issue. 


THE OPEN SEASON 


For the Southern Cattle Trade. 





Shippers of cattle from south of the 
Texas fever quarantine line will note that 
according to the regulations by the Unit- 
ed States Government, the open season for 
the winter of 1900 and 1901 commences on 
November 1 and closes January 1. Dur- 
ing these two months Southern cattle can 
be moved above the quarantine line, sub- 
ject to state regulation. 

The state of Illinois will receive South- 
ern cattle without regulation or inspection 
for two months commencing November 1 
and ending January 1, 1901. 

The Illincis regulation is also adopted 
by custom in Indiana, Ohio and other 
eastern states. These states accept South- 
ern cattle during the open season as pre- 
scribed by the government. 

Missouri regulations this year permit an 
inspection of Southern cattle commenc- 
ing November 15 and continuing two and 
one-half months to February 1. The Mis- 
souri inspector will be stationed at the 
National Stock Yards. He will reject cat- 
tle that have ticks upon them and he will 


pass healthy cattle that are free from 
ticks. 
This statement is authorized by the 


State Boards of Illinois and Missouri, and 
is in accord with the instructions by the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture. 


AN INSPIRATION. — We have just 
spent a few days at the shorthorn-Here- 
ford show and sale, Kansas City, and are 
forced to say such a display is an inspira- 
tion to any lover of good cattle. Nor did 
we fail to visit the great horse show at 
convention hall. 

We saw blue ribbons very correctly 
placed on some Missouri horses, which we 
considered a compliment to our state as 
well as to the owner. W. D. WADE. 

Pettis Co., Mo. 

Cc. B. SMITH of Fayette, Mo., bought 
one of the best Herefords sold in Kansas 
City sale in Saint Justine 75131, by St. 
Louis 46428, dam Justina 51904, by Breast- 
plate 3d 26596; price $1,025. Mr. Smith has 
siready a grand herd of Herefords, and 
it is his ambition to make it better, and 
when he buys an anima: tt must be a good 
one. 








DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 





By local applications, as they cannot 
reach the diseased portions of the ear. 
There is only one way to cure Deafness, 
and that is by constitutional remedies, 
Deafness is caused by an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucuous lining of the Eustach- 
ian Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed 
Deafness is the result, and unless the in- 
flammation can be taken out and this tube 
restored to its normal condition, hearing 
will be destroyed forever; nine cases out 
of ten are caused by catarrh, which is 


nothing but an inflamed condition of the | 


uous surfaces. 
We will give One Humdred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall's Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. =" > CO., Toledo, O. 
1d by Druggists, 75c. 
Fiall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Po- 


Po- 
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Bred by Wm. Duthie Collynie, Aberdeen 





SCOTLAND'S CROWN, 





shire, Scotland. Imported for the Iowa 


Agricultural College. 





THE SHORTHORN SALE. 





At Mexico, Mo., November 15, 1900. 


The catalog of the combination Short- 
horn sale to be held at Mexico, Mo., No- 
vember 15 is out and readers should send 
for a copy, for it is a very attractive one. 
The large number of animals to be sold 
make it necessary to begin the sale 
promptly at 10 o’clok in the morning, so it 
will be advisable for those who propose 
attending to get to Mexico on the night 
train of November 14. 

For the most part the cattle are of su- 
perior breeding, Scotch or “Cruickshank,” 
Bates and Booth. A large per cent have 
a full share of the blood of the show 
bulls of America, including Young Ab- 
bottsburn, Cupbearer, Spartan, Nero, Vic- 
toria Baron and the 538d Duke of Airdrie. 
The stock bulls used are very superior, 
some of which are Mr. Emmon’s Victoria 


Baron 105859, and Duke Abbotsburn 2d 
123565, Mr. Littrell’s Scotland's Crown 
138994, Mr. J. 8. Brown's Prince Royal 
138520; Mr. Clatterbuck’s Roan Cupbearer 


129265, Mr. Bailey's Roan Chief 2d 141253, 
and other good ones. The catalog contains 
more young bulls, nearly 53 head, than 
any one-day sale we remember to have 
noticed. There will also be 4 head of 
young cows and heifers. The opportunity 
is the best in number an¢ quality of offer- 
ing. Notice the advertisement in this is- 
sue and send for catalog to 8. P. Emmons, 
Mexico, Mo. 


A BUSY AUCTIONEER. 








H. Wells Graham, Chillicothe, 
makes his announcement with us this 
week in the auctioneers’ column. Mr. 
Graham is a well-known auctioneer, is 
kept on the jump these days, being al- 
ready dated in November. His latest con- 
tract is with the Adams Express Com- 
pany at Macon, Mo. This is a great an- 
nual sale, and the Adams Company al- 
ways employs an expert to cry it. This 
sale of unclaimed express packages oc- 
curs November 16. Mr. Graham cried the 
Shetland pony sale of Frank Woodruff 
of Gallatin, Mo., October 20, and will offici- 
ate at the thoroughbred Poland-China 
sale of F. A. Walden, Hale, Mo., October 
27, at Chillicothe, Mo. As Mr. Graham's 
dates are well taken in advance, and being 
especially attentive to thoroughbred offer- 
ings, we advise those of our readers want- 
ing his services to make engagements at 
an early date. 


Mo., 


TWO DAYS HEREFORD SALE. 





The Big Five Combination. 
and 8 Cows and Heifers, 
November 21 and 22, 1900. 


Thirty Bulls 
Kansas City, 





One of the strongest and most repre- 
sentative combination sales of Hereford 
cattle now announced to take place at 
Kansas City is that of Chappell, Leonard, 
Sawyer, Smith and Waddell, all of which 
rank right up among the progressive 
Hereford breeders in Missouri. They 
have, as will be seen in the announcement 
found elsewhere in this issue, each con- 
tributed a draft of the best found in 
their respective herds, making an aggre- 
gation of 110 head, consisting of 30 bulls 
and 8) cows and heifers. it will be noted 
that the breeding of the offering, indi- 
vidually and collectively, is of the most 
popular known to the Hereford breed of 
eattle in this country. 

L. B. CHAPPELL’S OFFERING.—Mr. 
Chappell’s farm lies near Mt. Leonard, 
Mo., where one finds his herd of 100 head 
that was founded in 189. The foundation 
cows were by Earl of Shadeland 73d, he a 
son of the great Garfield. His draft will 
consist of 10 bulls and 15 cows and heifers. 
The 10 bulls were sired by Grove Briton, a 
son of the first prize and sweepstakes 
bull, Ancient Briton, at the world’s fair 
in 1893. The females are by either Grove 
Briton or Cornish & Patten’s great breed- 
ing bull, Boatman, a son of the Gudgell 
& Simpson bull Don Carlos. A few are 
by the Anxiety 4th bred bull, German. 
Several of the females will have calves at 
foot. 

N. W. LEONARD'S DRAFT.—Mr. 
Leonard's farm lies adjoining Fayette, 
the county seat of Howard County, where 
one finds a very richly bred herd of 100 
head that was founded in 1884, with Lord 
Wilton and Anxiety bred animals. The 
chief herd bull now is Hesiod 30th, that 
cost $665, making him the highest priced 
bull sold at public sale in 1896. His con- 
signment will consist of 25 head, seven 
bulls and 18 cows and heifers. One of the 
seven bulls will be the three-year-old bull 
John, a son of Don Carlos. The other six 
are sons of Hesiod 30th. Six of the fe- 
malese are cows, four four-year-olds and 
two three-year-olds, all bred to Hesiod 
30th. The seven yearling heifers are in- 
deed a very desirable lot, smooth, deep 
fleshed and show the great worth of 
Hesiod 30th as a sire. The five heifers 
under one year are the get of—one a 
granddaughter of Beau Donald, two sired 
by John aforementioned and two are 
daughters of Hesiod 30th. 

T. C. SAWYER’S DRAFT.—Mr. Saw- 
yer’s stock farm lies near the historic city 
of Lexington, the county seat of Lafayette 
County. His herd now consists of 40 head, 
whose foundation animals were selected 
in 1896 out of the best in the Gudgell & 
Simpson herd, hence are strongly Anxiety 
4th breeding. His draft of 10 head will 
consist of four bulls and six females, all 
by the herd bull Premier, he is a son of 
the great breeding bull, Beau Brummel, 
whose get are among the best sellers of 
any bull here in the West. The dams of 
both bulls and heifers are either the 
daughters of Beau Brummel, Druid, 
Lamplighter or Cherry Boy. The reader 
will doubtless recognize the fact that the 
Sawyer Herefords ought to be extra good 
ones, bred as they are. 





Cc. B. SMITH’S DRAFT.—Mr. Smith's 


stock farm, known as Hereford Park, is 
situated four miles south of Fayette, 
Howard County, where he founded his 
herd in 1884. He, like Mr. Leonard, began 
with the best of high priced females that 
embraced the blood of The Grove 3d, Sir 
Richard and Success 2. Shortly after- 
ward came the great breeding bull, Fair 
Boy 2d, that was used jointly by Smith 
and Leonard. Then came Dictator, then 
Roscoe, who was succeeded in 1887 by 
Shadeland Dean, he by Earl of Shade- 
land 22, and out of Delight 24, a daughter 
of Lord Wilton. Shadeland Dean still 
holds the premier place in the herd, now 
of 80 head, assisted by Oakwood Hesiod 
3d. The Smith draft of 2% head will con- 
sist of one bull and 24 young cows and 
heifers, 10 of which will have calves at 
foot, four two-year-olds, etght yearlings 
and balance under one year in age. The 
draft are the get of Shadeland Dean, Earl 
of Shadeland 73d and Oakwood Hesiod 34. 

WALTER B. WADDELL’S DRAFT.— 
One finds Mr. Waddell’s farm nicely situ- 
ated near Lexington, hence a neighbor of 
Mr. Sawyer’s. His consignment from his 
herd of 86 head will consist of 20 head, 


seven bulls and 13 females. Six of the 
bulls are the sons of Grove Briton that is 


generally conceded to be the best son of 
Ancient Briton. The seventh one is a 
son of Mr. Funkhouser’s great breeding 
bull Hesiod 2d. Of the females six are 
cows, 5 two-year-olds and two yearlings. 
The dams of the offerings are either 
Hesiod 2d, Druid, Chesterfield or Anxiety 
Chief, and the offerings by either Shade- 


land Dean, Hesiod 24, Earl of Shadeland 
734 or Grove Briton. The entire offering 
is highly bred, individually above the 
average and its several owners say, come 
to the sale and “your prices will be ours.”’ 


THE SHORTHORN AND HEREFORD 
SHOW SALE. 





Extensive preparations for this great 
show sale at Kansas City had been made 
and a magnificent showing of the kings 
and queens of the breeding farms of the 
country was fully expected; but on the 
opening of the show veteran breeders 
were amazed and unable to express their 
admiration and astonishment because of 
the splendid character of the Shorthorn 
and Hereford cattle on exhibition, and of 
the large number of entries; nearly 200 
herds were represented, these coming 
from 12 different states—from West Vir- 
ginia to Colorado. 

Secretary Thomas of the Hereford 
Breeders’ Association, and Secretary Pick- 
erell of the Shorthorn Association, with 
the executive committees of their re- 
Spective associations, and the Kansas 
City Stock Yards management, are to be 
congratulated on the signal success they 
have scored in making this show. Mr. K. 
B. Armour, who has seen Hereford ca‘tle 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and who 
has attended nearly al! of the great exhi- 
bitions of Hereford cattle in this country, 
said: ‘I never saw anything like this be- 
fore," he remarked. ‘There has never 
been anything like it on this side of the 
water, for I have seen them all. And I 
never saw anything to equal it in 
other country. England cannot touch it. 
And England, you know, is the home of 
the Hereford cattle. Importation means 
prestige here. But with all the stress 
laid on English bred cattle and English 
Hereford shows, I never saw anything in 
that country that could compare with 
this great show and sale that is being 
here held this week. It is a _ great 
thing for Kansas City. It is a great thing 
for Missouri. It is a great thing for the 
United States. It is the greatest thing 
Hereford men have ever seen, from their 
view point. And from what I hear the 
Shorthorn men think the same thing.” 

The following is a list of the herds of 
Shorthorn and Hereford cattle that were 
represented. 

SHORTHORN HERDS REPRESENTED. 

Missouri.—G. A. Betteridge, Bunceton; 
G. Bothwell, Nettleton; -_N. H. Gentry, 
Sedalia; H. M. Griffith, Kearney; Gentry 
Bros., Sedalia; Otto Gehlbach, Trenton; 
G. Manville, Dearborn; T. J. Young, Lath- 
rop; T. J. Wornall, Mosby; H. C. Duncan, 
Osborn; C. E. Leonard, Bellair; Frank 
Bellows & Son, Maryville; S. W. Roberts, 
Pleasant Green; June K. King, Marshall; 
W. A. Forsythe, Pleasant Hill; C. P. Tutt, 
Bunceton; H. R. Clay, Plattsburg; C. D. 
Bellows, Maryville; Powell Bros., Lees 
Summit; W. C. Basket, Fayette; J. Me- 
Connell, Kearney; G. M. Childs, Buckner; 
Oliver Farris, Faucett; Purdy, Bros., Har- 
ris; W. P. Harned, Vermont; W. E. Rob- 
inson, Fairport; H. A. Barber, Windsor; 


any 


J. F. Brown, Geo. Bothwell, Nettleton; 
J. Duncan, Osborn; W. T. Clay, Platts- 
burg; C. Todd, Fayette. 

Kansas.—G. H. Burge, Mound City; G. 


M. Casey, Shawnee Mound; Fred Cowley, 
Columbus; Hanna & Co., Howard; D. K. 
Kellerman & Son, Mound City; T. K. 
Tomson & Son, Dover; H. M. Hill, La- 
Fontaine; V. R. Ellis, Gardner; T. P. 
Babst, Dover; B. W. Gowdy, Garnett; 
Michael & Pringle, Harveyville; Andrew 
Pringle, Harveyville; C. F. Wolf & Son, 
Ottawa; Louis Hothan, Carbondale; H. O. 
Tudor, Holton; C. W. Taylor, Pearl; H. 
W. McAfee, Topeka; J. F. True & Son, 
Newman; E. B. Ryan, Leavenworth; C. S. 
& W. V. Nevius, Chiles. 

Nebraska.—Thos. Andrews & Son, Cam- 
bridge. 

Illinois.—-J. R. Peak & Son, Winchester; 
E. B. Mitchell & Son, Danvers; D. L. 
Dawdy, Abbingdon. 

Indiana.—J. D. Douglas & Son, Sulphur 
Hill; J. G. Robbins & Sons, Horace; A. E. 
Leavitt, Vernon; J. O. Stout, Hollands- 








burg; S. R. Quick & Son, Brooklyn; W. 
M. Randall & Son, Brick Chapel. 
Iowa.—C. C. Norton, Corning; T. R. 
Westrope & Son, Harlan; G. E. Ward, Ha- 
warden; E. S. Myers, Diagonal; R. Z. & 
W. H. McCoy, Allerton; Cookson Bros., 
Downey; J. W. Smith, Grinnell; 8. H. 
Thompson & Son, Iowa City; P. D. Fuller, 





Sutherland; H. Weiss, Sutherland; W. R. 
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attle and Sheep 
0 Feed —— 


We will buy for you and lend money to help 


carry them. 


OUR BUYERS re trained 


judges of quality and values, and directly inter= 


ested in getting the best value for the least 


money. 


Orders placed with our 


nsas City Office 


will be filled by men who are employed in our 


buying department and DO NOTHING ELSE. 


THIS KIND OF SERVICE will insure the VERY 
BEST SELECTIONS at the LOWEST 
POSSIBLE COST. Kansas City is now 


the recognized feeder market of this country, 


and we make a specialty of this important de- 


partment of the commission business. 


and correspondence invited. 


STOCK YARDS, KANSAS CITY 


is our sole business. 


in each of the four principal live stock markets. 


Orders 


ans-Snider-Buel Co. 


We fill orders for feeders, and sell Cattle, Hogs and Sheep on commission: 


Our service and facilities are unexcelled 
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ST. LOUIS—National Stock Yards, Il. 
CHICAGO—Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 

KANSAS CITY—Kansas City Stock Yards, Kan. City. 
OMAHA—Union Stock Yards, South Omaha, Neb. 
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Wilson, Arispe; Korns & bee, Muriel. 
Kentucky.—Hornsby Bros., Eminence. 
Minnesota.—H. F, Brown, Minneapolis. 

HEREFORD HERDS REPRESENTED. 
Missouri.—Gudgell & Simpson, Independ- 

ence; O. Harris, Harris; H. F. Lamb & 

Sons, Cairo; Jas, A. Funkhouser, Piatts- 


burg; Scott & March, Belton; Benton 
Gabbert, S. J. Gabbert, Dearborn; 
Stewart & Huncheon, Greenwood; 
J. y Reynold & Son, Liberty; 


Cornish & Patten, Osborn; Makin Bros., 
Lee’s Summit; T. F. B. Sotham, Chilli- 
cothe; J. S. Lancaster & Sons, Liberty; C. 
G. Comstock & Son, Albany; E. Corkins, 
Bethany; H. D. Adkisson, Napton; Mrs. 
A. Alexander, Nettleton; K. B. Armour, 
Kansas City; L. B, Ashurst, Mt. Leon- 
ard; J. S. Baskett, Fayette; J. B. Bell, 
Fayette; W. J. Boney & Son, Cario; Jos. 


W. Clarke, Platte City; J. M. Curtice, 
Kansas City; B. H. Downing, Sturgeon; 
Jno. Garnett, Durgen; Jas. A. Gibson, 





Odessa; J. H. Hartzler, East Lynn; R. P. 
Horning, Springfield; C. R. Hudspeth, 
Lake City; Lavelock & Sons, Stet; J. R. 
Law, Milan; J. W. Lenox, Lake City; N. 
W. Leonard, Fayette; R. 8. Mairs, Reger; 
Geo. 8. Matthews, Durgen; T. H. Pugh, 
Carthage; J. H. Shirky & Bro., Rocking- 
ham; C. B. Smith, Fayette; P. E. Spell- 
man, Clark; Jas. Tuggle, Gallatin; W. B. 
Waddell, Lexington; H. B. Watts & Son, 
Fayette; Noah Wills, Platte City; N. H. 
Woolston, Sugar Lake. 

Kansas.—C. A, Stannard, Emporia; W. 
S. Powell, Moline; J. A. Larson, Everest; 
Funkhouser & Larson, Everest; W. E. 
Spears, Richmond; Fred Cowman, Lost 
Springs; W. L. Loomis, Hortonburg; J. B. 
Kirkham, Burlington; Arthur A. Jacob, 
Neosho Rapids; Cottrell Bros., Irving; 
Jones Bros., Comiskey; H. H. Banker, 
Dayton; Jas. Cowman, Lost Springs; John 
H. Cowman, Lost Springs; Louis Cowman, 
Lost Springs; Louis Hothan, Carbondale; 








Springs; Dinton Stillings, 
Ryan Bros., Leavenworth. 

Iilinois.—Morris Cook, Steward; Thos. 
Smith, Crete; H. J. Fluck, Goodenow; H. 
N. Thompson, Woodstock; Thos. Clark, 
Beecher; Mrs. Gertrude Cook, Steward; 
P. W. Cutler, Carthage; J. H. McEldow- 
ney, Chicago Heights; Moffat & Bro., Paw 
Paw; C. C. Rowley, Steward. 

Kentucky.—Hornsby Bros., Eminence; 
W. H. Curtice, Eminence; F. C. Giltner, 
Eminence; Giltner Bros., Eminence; Thos. 
Hornsby, Eminence; H. D. Martin, Emi- 
nence. 

Indiana.—Clem Graves, Bunker Hill; W. 
8. Van Natta & Son, Fowler; B. E. Keyt, 
Newtown; H. F. Schnelker, New Haven; 
G. W. Harness, Jr., Galveston. 

Nebraska.—H. G. Clark, Craig; Fred 
Eason, North Bend; Minier Bros., Craig; 
R. A. Templeton, Tekamah. 

Michigan.—A. 8. Wolcott, Concord, 


Leavenworth; 





i W. H. Rhodes, Tampa; J. B. Shields, Lost | Iowa.—Z. T. Kinsell, Mt 


Blackford, Hillsboro; J. 
High Point. 

West Virginia—S. W. A 
bury. 

Colorado.—W. A. Colt, M 

Ohio.—John Hooker, New 

















Shorthorn ¢ 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and SI 
Buils ready for service. Some ¢ 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable 5 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 : 
pathy 151656 in service. 

JOHN MORRIS, Chilli 
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Students of the trotting breeding prob- 
jem can learn a valuable lesson from the 
pedigrees of the present season's record- 
breakers. The Abbot (2:08%), king of trot- 
ters, was got by Chimes (2:30%), whose 
sire was Eleetioneer, by Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian, and whose dam, Beautiful 
Bells (2:29%), one of the greatest brood 
mares that ever lived, was by The Mour, 
a son of Clay Pilot, and out of the great 
prood mare Minnehaha, by Steven’s Bald 
Chief, a son of Bay Chief, by Mambrino 
Chief 11, founder of the trotting family 
known by that name. 


In winning the champion stallion race 
Cresceus has won all that is required to 
make him the greatest stallion ever 
known to the turf. From what looked 
like a commonplace event, the race de- 


veloped into the best and fastest contest 
of five heats on record. The records for 
the fastest races of the kind are as fol- 
Nightingale at Terre Haute, 189, 


lows: 

2:08%, 2:10, 2:08, 2:10, 2:09%; The Abbot, 
Lexington, 1899, 2:10, 2:09, 2:07%, 2:08%, 
2:104; Cresceus, Readville, 1900, 2:07%, 


2:07%4, 2:07%, 2:07%, 2:08%. His race was 
almost a full second faster than was The 
Abbot's at Lexington last fall, defeating 
Bingen and Cresceus, and the first four 
heats trotted below 2:07%, average almost 
a full second faster than the present rec- 
ord for the fastest four-heat race as held 
by Fantasy. 


As illustrating the many royal bargains 
secured at public sales was the purchase 
at the Ketcham sale at Toledo, O., last 
January of the great mare Morea, 2:24%, 
by Electioneer, for $105. Morea had failed 
to breed for several seasons, and in the 
catalog was announced as having been 
stinted to Cresceus, 2:04. Mr. Ketcham 
had no expectations that the mare was in 
foal, but such proved to be the case, as 
last week she dropped a chestnut colt, 
with star in face and two white ankles 
behind. Since the sale of Morea last 
winter Cresceus has won the $20,000 stal- 
lion stake, and has thrice been crowned 
champion harness performer. Probably 
there is not to-day a more aristocratic 
youngster in the country than Morea’s 
foal by Cresceus, and dam and colt only 
cost their owner $105. 


Right now is a good time to begin on 
the last spring’s foal. If he has not been 
accustomed to grain begin with him at 
once as he should be used to liberal feed- 
ing of grain before weaning time. When 
this is done none of the stomach disorders 
which frequently appear about the wean- 
ing period will occur. These disorders 
are largel, the result of abrupt diet 
change and are easily avoided by a judic- 
ious beginning. This is a critical period 
in the foal’s life from more than one 
standpoint. It is at weaning time that he 
frequently receives his first backset. This 
occurfing at thé beginning of winter, fre- 
quently leaves its permanent results. 
Teach the foal to eat, increase the grain 
allowance as weaning time approaches, 
and little or no change in his condition 
will occur when he is separated from his 
dam. A little care about this time will 
save much trouble and loss later on. 


Aided and abetted by a few badly in- 
formed or sadly prejudiced writers in the 
United States, not a few English journal- 
ists in the horse line have given a great 
deal of time and attention to the work 
of writing down the American horse of the 
trotting breed, says the ‘“‘Horseman:” 
To the parties referred to, on both sides 
of the water, no slander has been too 
mean for use. The result is that until 


quite recently few, if any, lovers of the 
horse in England, have given the Ameri- 
can trotter any gracious consideration. In 
the main they have believed what has 
been told them at home and have been 
fortified in their belief by the testimony 
of the “antis’” in the United States. But, 
fortunately for all concerned, especially 
for English lovers of a good horse, light 
is breaking on the darkness created by so 
much mis-information. It is not coming 
in floods, but even a ray at a time will 
in the end do the necessary work. A 
writer in the London “Live Stock Jour- 
nal” of recent date, using the initials “G. 
B.,” and who is evidently an English- 
man, gives his views and some sound ad- 
vice as well, in this manner: 

I think people in this country have al- 
together a wrong idea of what the Amer- 
ican trotter is, The general belief is that 
he is a narrow-chested, goose-rumped, 
‘esgy animal, and fit for nothing but to 
pull a sulky round a track; but, of course, 
this is entirely wrong, and anyone who 
has horses like Princell, Piloter and Gold 
Ring will change their opinion. An Amer- 
‘can trotter that has traveled in my dis- 
trict is a remarkable specimen of the 
‘ombination of substance and quality, 
Standing about 16 hands, head and neck 
well set, short legs and about nine and 
one-half inches dense fat bone, a barrel 
like a coach horse, but no sign of the 
sreyhound shape about it, and quarters as 

el as an Arab; his action is hackney- 
ike, and, especially behind, very high. 
Now, there are several good American 
‘rotting stallions in England of this type, 
but they very seldom get a chance of serv- 
‘ng hackney mares on account of the 
/"alousy most hackney men have against 
Pad breed of harness horse that comes 
on another country, but to those who 
‘ave failed to breed a sizeable horse out 
ot their hackney mares I should advise 
them to try a good stamp of American 
rotter, and they will be surprised at the 
result. The reason I mention this is be- 


Cause 
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progeny between them make a splendid 
carriage horse, with long, swinging ride 
or drive action, plenty of bone and quality. 
In this respect I think the American trot- 
ter would be a more suitable cross on 
coarse mares than a thoroughbred (for 
breeding harness horses), as there is gen- 
erally a loss of substance and action in 
the thoroughbred cross. In conclusion, 1 
should like to say that, as regards the 
the sport of trotting, we are behind all 
other countries in Europe, and in my 
opinion the sport is a typical example of 
the practicability of the American people, 
as they have combined a race horse and a 
useful harness horse into one. 


The closing sentence indicates that the 
gentleman has discovered a great fact, 
and the one which has had most to do 
with creating the popularity of the trotter 
in the United States. While we have 
many horses in training that are not 
suitable for road use, at the same time the 
trotting breed has produced thousands of 
high-class road horses and a countless 
multitude of carriage horses that judges 
at the prominent shows have awarded 
the highest honors. No claim is made 
for the breed that it is the all-in-all. It 
has produced the mediocre and the per- 
fect. But for the United States it has 
given the best known, when utility and 
looks are sought in the same animal. 
When our English friends heed the ad- 
vice of such writers as the one we have 
quoted they will take a step in their 
horse-breeding operations that they will 
never regret. : 


Official figures show that the number of 
horses sent to England from the United 
States during the nine months ending 
September 30, was 26,225, as against 19,718 
for last year. England took from all 
sources, during the period mentioned, a 
total of 44,117, which shows that the ‘‘tieht 
little island” gets close to 60 per cent of 
her outside horses from this country. Dur- 
ing the same period, England exported a 
total of 20,558 horses, a loss of 2,306 as 
compared with the corresponding period 
a year ago. The excess of horses imported 
over those exported was 23,559, showing 
that England is to continue a heavy buyer 
of horses. The figures given have little 
to do with the purchase of horses for the 
South African war. ° 


In this day no trotter can win a great 
race unless well bred in the fullest sense 
of the word, because the conditions of 
our races call for something more than 
speed and a good head. “A _ well-bred 
horse,”’ in a word, means one from a fam- 
ily that imparts absolute soundness and 
every other quality that is necessary to 
make a race horse. The only place to 
test soundness is the track, and those that 
have successfully stood the ordeal of hard 
racing are most certain to impart sound- 
ness, symmetry, courage and good man- 
ners. The best bred ones stay the long- 
est because their inheritance enables them 
to stand the pressure over a distance of 
ground when the clip is the fastest; and 
the day is coming when only mares that 
have trotted fast, or have produced first- 
class race horses, will be used in the stud. 


Some horses are endowed with a great 
deal of sense. Every RURAL WORLD 
reader nearly has seen evidence of much 
intelligence in certain horses. The follow- 
ing from a reliable correspondent is an 
evidence of that intelligence. He says: A 
friend of mine had a horse that was in the 
habit of taking the children to school in 
the morning, and he was left to return 
home by himself. One day, instead of 
going home, he went to the blacksmith’s 
shop (which was quite out of his usual 
route). The smith tried to send him away, 
thinking he had wandered from home, 
but the animal persisted in remaining. 
Finally the horse held up one foot, and 
the smith examined it, and found a stone 
wedged in between the frog and shoe. 
The stone was removed and the intelli- 
gent creature went straight home. Sure- 
ly there was much reasoning in this case, 
as well as the exercise of memory. 


The blood of Alexander's Abdallah oc- 
curs astonishingly frequent as a conspic- 
uous component of the blood and great 
winners on the turf as well as of great 
speed producers in the harem, says 
“Western Horseman.” Himself the sire 
of the long reigning queen of the trotting 
turf, Goldsmith Maid, his blood in suc- 
ceeding generations has not suffered elim- 
ination or eradication by coming in con- 
tact with other strains. Indeed, his blood 
is not only highly compatible, but is sup- 
portive in a superlative degree. It was 
Abdallah blood which gave to Robert Mc- 
Gregor his trotting instinct, and Abdallah 
blood, from both sides of his breeding, has 
made Cresceus the champion of all trot- 
ting stallions. On the dam's side it came 
through Almont, the greatest son of Ab- 
dallah, and he likewise is recognized as a 
leadi ind dent source of extreme 





I have seen several ex 1 The 
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harness speed, this source of harness 
speed certainly having been derived from 
his illustrious sire. The breeding of Katie 
Darling, the dam of Alexander's Abdal- 
lah, has never been thoroughly estab- 
lished, but that it was good does not ad- 
mit of question, and that she possessed 
that peculiar indefinable something which 
characterizes ali great mothers in the 
family trotting horse is definitely estab- 
lished by the greatness of her son and his 
generations. All is not gold that glitters, 
but all gold glitters, and while Katie Dar- 
ling may not have been of approved trot- 
ting blood she shines forth through her 
generations as a nugget of pure trotting 
leaven*having the glitter of gold even 
though only an alloy—if not herself trot- 





ting bred she was at least a trotting speed 
progenitor, which is better. 


Recent advices from Russia bring the 
announcement that Baron Rogers, driven 
by the American reinsman, Sam Caton, 
has been the bright particular star of the 
summer racing season, capturing all the 
big turf ‘events in the kingdom of the 
Czar. Russian horsemen believe Baron 
Rogers is the greatest long distance trot- 
ter in the world. He has broken many of 
the long distance Russian records, and his 
winnings this season amount to a fortune. 
The Américan mare, Betty Bird, was sec- 
ond to Baron Rogers in nearly all his 
important engagements. Will Caton won 
a $7,500 purse with the American trotter 
Getman, and was presented with a gold 
watch by friends who profited by his skill 
as areinsman. In the light harness class 


has steadily advanced in popular favor 
abroad until to-day in the great free-for- 
all events they surpass all foreign compet- 
itors, holding all the championships for 
mile records and long distance perform- 
ance. The foreign demand for the best 
type of American harness horses for 
pleasure driving and racing purposes is 
increasing, and thus furnish a large and 
permanent outlet for the surplus of 
American breeders. 

Onward’s roll of descendants in the 2:10 
list increase steadily. He has now no 
less than twenty-three direct descend- 
ants in the select list, two of his 
daughters have produced two, and a son 
sired the dam of one, making a total of 
twenty-six in 2:10 or better, says “Spirit 
of the West.’ Three of the number were 
added this season: Emma E., 2:08%; 
Georgeanna, 2:09%, and Sophia, 2:09%, by 
three different sons. His next nearest 
competitor is Red Wilkes, who has nine- 
teen direct descendants, four out of 
daughters, while his sons sired the dams 
of two, a total of twenty-five. Coleridge, 
2:054%, out of a daughter of Red Wilkes, 
is the sire of a 2:10 performer, which 
brings the list up to Onward's twenty-six 
altogether. Five of the number were 
added this season: Fred W., 2:08%; 
George, 2:08%, and Dan Wilkes, 2:09%, by 
three different sons; Gentry’s Treasure, 
2:10, by a grandson, and Personette, 2:09%, 
whose dam was by a son of Red Wilkes. 
Red Wilkes has gained an enviable repu- 
tation as a brood mare sire. At the close 
of 1899 his daughter had produced 67 trot- 
ters and 28 pacers, with records of 2:30 or 
better. The returns are not all in yet, but 
it is certain that: 11 of the new 2:30 per- 
formers of the past season were by him, 
and eight of the 11 are credited with rec- 
ords below 2:20. The list includes the 
three-year-old Emma Winters (2:14%), 
Mobel (2:16%), winner of the Review 
Stake, and Walnut Hall (2) (2:20%), an- 
other noted stake winner. 

The season, now at its is the 
most brilliant and successful in the entire 
history of the harness turf, says the ‘‘Am, 
Sportsman.”’ Not so remarkable for record 
breaking achievements as for the wonder- 
ful trotting families. Not a year in 
which two or three great breeding estab- 
lishments have gathered all the coin and 
glory, but of an evenly balanced distri- 
bution of both money and fame. That 
harness racing is growing in popular es- 
teem is evidenced on every hand by the 
large number of new tracks that are now 
in projection, and the large number of 
matinee clubs that sprang into life dur- 
ing the season. It must be evident to 
all stock farm proprietors, and all other 
land owners, that horse raising is now 
the most promising of all the animal in- 
dustries. Whoever grows grass, or sows 
and reaps the grains, must see that in a 
country of such marvelous possibilities 
as our continent—wide galaxy of great 
states, the demand for the horse of pleas- 
ure and sport and utility, must be con- 
stantly on the increase, without a thought 
even of the growing demand in the old 
world. The rapid growth of machine 
motors, the bicycle, the electric car, and 
the automobile, do not touch the horse 
of recreation or pastime, or sport, and 
never will. The constantly increasing de- 
mand for high quality horses in the pres- 
ence of all the variety of machine motors 
is the most potent reason why the future 
of the speed horse is safe. Breeders, who 
are wise, will take counsel, not only of 
their hopes but of the actualities of the 
situation. We believe they will. 

The gentlemen’s driving horse in order 
to command a high price to-day must 
have size, style, beauty, combined with 
good, knee and hock action, says the 
“Horse Breeder.’”’” He must be good head- 
ed a fast walker and free, cheerful driver. 
He must be so pure gaited that he wiil 
not require boots to protect him and 
weights to keep him level. He must also 
show some speed, the more speed he can 
show, combined with qualities named 
above, the more customers will want him, 
and the more money he will bring. The 
stallions that get this kind with the 
greatest uniformity are the ones for breed- 
ers to patronize. The success of breeders 
in producing this class of animals will 
depend considerably upon the kind of 
mares that they use for brood purposes. 
They must not expect any stallion to get 
such animals with uniformity from in- 
ferior mares. If they do they will be sad- 
ly disappointed. The mares must be well 
bred. They must come from ancestors 
which were noted at least for some of the 
qualities which are desired in the off- 
spring, and the more of them the better. 


They must be well fed and well cared for. 
The mare which does not have plenty of 
bone and muscle producing food, and that 
of good quality, is sure to produce an in- 
ferior foal, one that will be an inferior 
animal when matured, no matter how 
choice her blood lines are or how 

the horse to which she is bred. The foal, 
too, should be kept in a thrifty condition 


close, 








by plenty of nutritious food from the time 
he is dropped until he is fully grown. 


, tion sales. 


for racing purposes the American trotter | 


L. E. CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The harness 
racing for 1900 is closed except in a few 
of the Southern cities. It will be noted 
that there has been quite an addition to 
the lists of standard performers by the 
Tin Cup route, some clearly for advertis- 
ing purposes. Quite a number were added 
in this way for the Missouri sire Norcatur, 
who has been consigned with the best of 
his new performers, to one of the combina- 
Prodigal had six two-year-old 
trotters added to the list at Lexington, 
Kentucky. Any two-year-old able to 
trot in better than 2:30 so publicly, as it 
must have been at the Lexington meeting, 
must have an increased money value, on 
which the owner should realize with very 
little trouble. 

Mr. Christ. Steinbach of Joplin, Mo., 
has a daughter of Elmahdi, son of On- 
ward, out of the dam of Guy Wilkes, 
splendidly bred on her dam's side, and 
bred in 1900 to Anteros, who has added 
three trotters and one pacer during the 
passing season, and at least one new pro- 
ducing daughter. Again for the purpose 
of adding value to her prospective foal, 
she was given a tin cup record. Mr. W. 
A. Potter had campaigned his daughter of 
Preceptor, son of Nutwoud, dam an in- 
bred Hiatoga, by Billy Green. She had 
trotted in races in about 2:25, but had not 
taken a standard record. So she was 
tin-cupped in just 2:30, her previous record 
was 2:31, and she had been second in 2:24, 
Mr. Potter had no trouble in getting $450 
for her, and she has gone to Kansas 
City. She is a valuable mare for matinee, 
brood, or racing purposes. 
and money well spent to mark her in 
standard time, as a precaution against 
possible injury between now and the next 
racing season. 

Sphinx and Electrite, the two great 
brothers, are prominent as sires. Sphinx 
has not had a large number of tin cup 
records, there being only one in 1899, 
Electrite has had more or less additions 
in that way every season, but the last 
Year Book has not kept up the plan of 
indicating the easy route, so at the close 
of 1899, he is credited with 22. trotters and 
14 pacers. There has been no opportunity 
lost where a colt was known to have 
speed to take a standard mark at either 
gait, that he has not been given. There 
are enough of his get racing to show that 
he is a sire of race horses, yet only two, 
a trotter and a pacer, were in the 2:15 
list at the close of 1899. 

This is better than not to advertise at 
all. It is incumbent on every owner of a 
good horse to advertise him in some way. 
Our friend Columbus finds that some of 
our successful breeders here in Missouri 
are year after year advertising inachicken 
paper, and warns the readers of “The 
Western Horseman" against such bad 
business judgment, and he would be still 
more surprised if he would examine and 
find how much more valuable the space is 
as shown by the tariff affixed. The breed- 
ers of Missouri and adjoining states will 
learn that the space is not only expensive, 
but at the same time valuable, for the 
specific purpose of meeting the eye of 
readers who are interested in the trotting 
horse. My mail shows that interest in 
Indiana, Illinois, Texas and Kansas. I am 
not quarreling at the medium usea, but 
with the man who sits supinely and wond- 
ers why his horse is not appreciated, and 
at the same time will not let go of a dol- 
lar to train, advertise or advance his 
standing unless someone will furnish a 
surety bond that he will get back at least 
a cent per cent on his investment, several 
hundred times as large as Secy. Rippey 
says the farmers of the state of Missouri 


It was time 


receive on their investments in farm 
lands, 

Missouri bred the dam of Contralto that 
has been a good one down the line in 
1900. Blondie Redwood, 2:1), is a great 
ecard for Redwood Redmon, an eight- 


year-old sire, and winner of two races at 
Dallas, Texas, in seven heats, and very 
close to, if not the fastest, four-year-old 
pacing filly record for the season. 

Albert Allison, 2:104%, by Andrew Allison, 
reduced from 2:23%, was another Missouri 
colt that won two races at Dallas, and is 
quite a card for Mr. Hackley of Higgins- 


ville, who has developed and made him. 

have never seen him up behind this 
horse, but hope the man or the horse are 
so different that he does not have to 
drive him as he did J. P. 

Two heats in 2:24% by Coronation, son 
of Combination, gives us a line on a good 
one, that should be the equal of her half- 
sister, Hallie Harris, now in the brood 


mare ranks. Coronation was bred by Mr. 
Graves of Nevada, and her dam 
was bred, I think, to Little Corporal, a 
son of Onward, that adds at least one 
good race horse to_his list this season. 
Huxham, after winning one good race, 
was distanced in the second race for run- 
ning. ‘The old horse has been at it for 
some time, but I have always heard him 
called rough gaited. Kankakee adds one 
new trotter and adds his second producing 
dam in the dam of Lady Superior, 2:26%. 
Walnut Boy has only added the great 
little horse Monnut, 2:174, new to the 
list, and the ‘reduced record to 2:08% of 


Mo., 


Gyp Walnut. 
There are likely to be several new 
farms that will be heard from in the first 


year of the new century, and some that 
have acquired honors in the past will be 
heard from again. Goodwood 4106 adds 
nothing, but Frank Ervin has reduced his 
trotting record to 2:24%4. 

EEE 


The Jack of all Trades made by Fair- 





banks, Morse and Company is useful in 
one thousand and one ways. See adver- 
tisement, page 2. 
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A MISNOMER “EPIDEMIC.” 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I frequently 
find the word epidemic used as a synonym 
of malignant. In the RURAL WORLD 
No. 42 in an extract from “Horse Review” 
Yarrum speaks of the breaking of pastern 
bones in fast harness horses being 
demic,"’ but the term has no reference 
to his subject at all. I sometimes hear 
of hog cholera being epidemic, when the 
reporter should have said epizootic. 

Epizootic comes from two Greek words 
epi, which means upon, and zoo, which 
means animals. All diseases of every kind 
affecting animals, either mild or 


“‘epl- 


malig- 
nant, is an epizootic, or disease on an- 
imals. Epidemic comes from the Greek 
words epi, upon, and demos, man, and 
means a disease on man, not animal. All 
diseases afflicting man are epidemic, 


whether they are mild or malignant. Epi- 
demic is being used often as a misnomer 


for malignant, which means very bad, but 
epidemic has no referenece to the degree 
of the affliction, and should only be used 


to distinguish a disease on man from an 
epizootic, or disease on animals. 
The best speakers and writers 
try to correct this misnomer by using 
the descriptive adjective malignant to 
convey the idea, which many aim to con- 
vey by the word epidemic, and assist them 
in getting the etymology right. The epi- 
zootic hog cholera is mild and malignant. 
The epidemic measles or malaria is mild 
or malignant. J. R. PARKS 
Wabash, Il. 


should 


Mr. W. F. Young, Springfield, Mass. 


Dear Sir:—I have used five bottles of 
Absorbine on Maggie B (2:224%) and it 
keeps her legs in fine shape, and she 
stands racing better than ever in her life 
before. Yours truly, J. B. HALL, 

Sept. 14, 1900. Hudson, Mass. 








CURED BY 


Absorbine, Jr. 


A patient writes: He 
was thrown from his bi- 
cycle, wrenching his 
knee. Within a few hours the pain was 
so bad he could not use the limb. He ap- 
plied ABSORBINE, JR. The next day 
he rode 42 miles without a sign of soreness 
This unequalled Liniment costs only 
$1.00 per bottle by mail. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WwW. F. YOUNC, P. D. F., 


SPRINGFIELD, ° . 


TROTTING BRED MARES 
TO LET. 


From ten to fifteen good standard 
bred Trotting Mares, sound, good 
color, and good breeders, to be let 
for a sbare of the product at weaning 
time. A good trotting stallion, if de- 
sired, can go with the mares. A loca- 
tion on some farm, near some rail- 
road running out of St. Louis, and 
within 150 miles of said city, pre- 
ferred. Noone need make applica 
tion who does not raise plenty of 
hay and grain to feed them in winter 
and who has not abundant pasture 
in summer. A shed or shelter of 
some kind necessary for winter. In 
the boom in horses now coming on, 
here is achance to make good money. 
Tho breeding of all the stock is first- 
class. Address X. Y. Z, care of 
RURAL WORLD, 














aUCTIONEERS 


R, L. HARRIMAN, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 


Bunceton, Mo. 
SALES made everywhere. 


Lifetime devoted to live stock. 
Up-to-date on every angle of 
the business. Am selling for 
best breeders in the country. 
Terms low. Write before fixing 
dates. 


H. WELLS GRAHAM, 


Live Stock and 
General Sales 


AUCTIONEER 


Will cry 


















sales of any kind any 

ere. rms reasonable. Write 
before claiming dates. Office, 
’ Platter's Sale Stables. 


Box 356, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Live Stock Auctioneer, 
JAS. W, SPARKS, rate Ee 
hegs and horses held in America. low. 














. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and 
ss WOAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA, 
Iowa's LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS. 

Write before claiming dates. 


All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy —will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 

many times its cost by improved appearance and inthe cost 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 


EF'OR SALE! 


Sixty good black Missouri and Kentucky Jacks and Jennets. Lime- 
stone Mammoth 298 and Clermont 115, sons of Superior Mammoth 124 and 
Day Star 22, first and second premium jacks at the World’s Fair, 1893, at 
the head of our herd. L. M. MONSEES & SONS, 

Props. of Limesione Valley Farm, SMITHTON, MO. 




















UCUCHCECHOROCECEOHOROECECHOEOHOHOEOHOReHCHS 
DISPERSION BY AUCTION 


Of the Old Established and Highly Successful 


ELMENDORF HEREFORDS! 


NOVEMBER STH, AT SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 


MR. C. H. ELMENDORF, of Lincoln, Neb., has instructed me to sell b ublic auction to 
the highest bidder, his well-known herd of Hereford cattle from which he bee bred man 
the most famous animals of the breed. The record of the Elmendorf Herefords at the Chicago 
Fat Stock Show, the greater state fairs, and at the World's Columbian Bxposition. is not sur- 
passed. Here is the best opportunity offered in years to secure tried and proven breeding 
cows, dams of the prize winners and young stock related to the great Elmendorf win- 
ners. are sl bulls and show females good enough for any herd. Mr Elmendorf’s 
health required his removal to New Mexico.where he has built up an extensive sheep business 
that requires his entire at lon; he, th f on Sept 15th, volustamshy decided to close out 
his Nebraska interests. There has been no time for pampering or fattening, therefore, the 
cattie will be sold in natural eeeeag neice. what flesh they carry being gained oa grass. 

r ch: ry 


1 bespeak for them the app n a 
ao richly deserve. Bor oxtalogees nae ; and the intelligent efforts of their breeder 


T. F. B. SOTHAM, 
Woods, Edmonson, Sparks and Jones, 
Auctioneers. 








Chillicothe, Mo. 
Charles R. Thomas, 
Secretary of Sale. 

















PUBLIC SALE OF 


GALLOWAY CATTLE 


NEW SALE PAVILION, 
KANSAS CITY, MO., THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1900, 


50-COWS and HEIFERS-50 
36-BULLS-36 


A selection from the herds of 8. M. Winslow, of Oskaloosa, Mo. 
Byrd, of Chillicothe, Mo., and J. 8S. Goodrich, of Goodrich, Kansas. see 
This is a select offering and will include some of the best blood and 
individuals of these well known herds. The bulls are a gooo lot and the 
ages are right. There are a number of herd headers in the lot. 
Catalog ready and will be sent on application to 


FRANK B. HEARNE, Manager, Independence, Mo. 
Col. R. E. EDMONSON, Col. JAS W. SPARKS, Auctioneers. 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! “titers” 
Herd heated py the Centceont: Balt, Grange Hero, by Godoy. pay Fyne nag 
pure Bates, with individual merit the stan e Oung stock of both sex for sale. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


12 Yearling Bulls and 15 Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of cows of t 
feces, Rose of spasee, Tecnaeee, rosesette sad sepedness families, and sired by Chie?" Viol ri 
them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town. ane, PL WINLEY Brobenrians, mo” 








J. F. FINLEY, Breckenridge, Mo. 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS |! 


Bpecial offering, 30 yearli bulls, 20 . 
Poona) nang y' yearling heifers. Largest herd in the State and 30 pure 





Also some th females. The t sire G 115675 in service, 
—sired Imp. Spartan Hero 77932, out of Imp. Golden Thistle, Vol. 26, by Roan Gauntlet Golden 
Lady by Champion of England. This biood made Cruickshank famou g 


W. P. HARNED. VERMONT, CooPER Co., Mo. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. 








Berkshires best blood in America and 
Call on or address, N. H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, Mo, 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, block e. One 
is a Oruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Rameden. Also a com dee heif- 
ers not related to bulls. Address,  PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, UO 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Baron inorndaie 124,000; Durx Kuan or April #,"1s¥o at 9200. or will trade him for heifers. Also 6- 
roe 1s ad are great milkers Galton or adcrece “nt Swereh e¥eelps Pate en SE 
SHOW CATTLE AT PUBLIC AUCTION! 

7 1st, 12d and 1 3d on 10 entries at Lincoln, Neb., the get of Imp. Non- 
pareil Victor 132573 and Grand Victor 115752. 60 head go in m calle DEO. 
13, at KANSAS CITY, MO., and these winners are included and the entire 
offering are No.1 cattle. Don’t forget the date. GEO. BOTHWELL, NETTLETON, MO. 











Ss. P. EMMONS 
Combination Shorthorn 
Cattle Sale 


** MEXICO, MO., NOV. 15, 1900. 


The blood of the following great bulls largely 
disseminated in the effering: Young Abbotteburn, 
Victoria Baron and Scotlands Crown. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


Berksh , A Goats, ht Brahma and 
L perenge tkm  E- ions. ace and eggs for 
sale. Call on or address 

J. d. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


ENGLISHEit: blooded and extra 
fine stock. Your orders solicited. 
L. K, HASELTINE, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo 


JOKN MORRIS, CHILLICOTHE, MO. 


Breeder of Shorthorn Cattle, Berkshire Hogs, Cots- 
wold and Shropshire Sheep. Prices reasonable. 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 
oso ee RES SE 


- Shorthorn Heifers 


By Baron Champion 122702, and out of 

Jom Shieesoe, "s family, at e bargain Lf taken 
soon. ress 

ean COWELL BROS. Len's Summrr, Mo. 




















20 SHORTHORN BULLS and HEIFERS 
For Sale, They were sired by the famous Red 
Butterfly 109704, Grand Victor 135844, and 
the $525 bull, Duke of 123067. First and 
last pure Cruickshanks the other two Cruickshans 
crosses. Five roans, others reds. Good individuals. 


., address 
For prices Si STEPHENS. Bunceton. Mo. 


—Foundation stoc 
SHORTHORN, CATTLE. tszte 
China hogs of the most approved strains, extra 
good young a ae By EH 
war 'G Boot &M. Ry. 8.W.COX.8.Greenfield, Mo. 








Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Hero of Estill 3420606 by Heathen Lad 24 heads 
os a. Leading famitiee. For sale: Choice 
ing bulls 





and females. Watson Bros.. Judson, 
Iitvan Co., Mo., J. T. WaTson, Mgr., BR. RB. Sta. 


Harris. Mo. 


YOU CAN PREVENT BLACKLEG 


among your cattle by the use of Parke, Davis & Co.’s BLACKLEG VACCINE. Every lot 
is tested on cattle and found reliable before a single dose is put on the market. It will 
prevent BLACKLEG if fresh Tage is used, the same as vaccination prevents Smallpox tm 
- — he a 7 aa, og po fag Lo pers Spee P., D. & Co.’s, and 

the kind that ways reliable. For sale by all druggists. rite us for literature 
and full information, free on request, .. 3 


PARKE, DAVIS & COPIPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 


BRANCHES: New York City, Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, Md., New 
Orleans, La., Walkerville, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres. C, T. JONES, General Mer. L. W. ERAKB, Asst. Jen’l Maer. 


Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, as- 
sisted by Waterloo Duke of Cedar 
Vale 133065, and Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 24 133066 heads ourf hera 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 
Scotch and Scotch topped cows offthe 
most fashionable families. 


80 Young Bulls and Heifers 
for sale at reasonable 
prices. Parties met at 
train. Farm 2 miles ont. 


TELEPHONE NO. 20. 


BLACK LEG VACCINE. 
PASTEUR VACCINE CO., 

















48 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 519 Commerce Bldg , Kansas City, Mo. 
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RECIPE FOR A HAPPY DAY 
Take a little dash of cold water, 
A little leaven of prayer, 


A little bit of sunshine gold, 
Dissolved in morning air 


Add to your meal some merriment 
Add thought for kith and kin, 

And then, as a prime ingredient, 
Plenty of work thrown in 


Flavor it all with essence of love, 
And a little dash of play; 

Let a glance at the good old Book 
Complete the well-spent day 

Whitney, widow of the 

died 


residence ir 


Mrs. Charlotte 
late Jonas Whitney, 
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ence of the little child that calls out, 
where is mother? abides with us alway. 
But the memory of a good mother’s love 
is a comfort unspeakable; and as we 
press in fond sympathy the hand of Nina, 
we say, be comforted with the thought 
that the life of a good mother is without 
end. 
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NOTES OF THE MADISON 
(ILL.) DOMESTIC SCIEN‘ 
SOCIATION 





The manner in which the plain, old- 
fashioned practice of cooking and house- 
keeping, when sailing under the nomen- 
clature of domestic science, leads women 
captive, was fully evidenced in the large 
audience assembled in the City Hali at 


Alton, Tll., Oct. 17, to greet the Madison 
County (Ill) Domestic Science Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. L. A. Spies of St. Jacobs, Ill., pre- 


bided. 

Mrs. M. E. Challacombe, of Hillsboro, 
in her response to the address of welcome, 
gave some very pertinent and practical 


views on domestic science and did so in 
a very happy style. She had before her 
on a table many very helpful kitchen 


utensils, the use of which she found made 
cooking much easier and consequently 
pleasanter. The measuring cup, she em- 
phasized as the most valuable, as exact- 
ness was the foundation of good work. 
Many of us remember a dear mother's 
training when she would give us a cook- 
ing recipe, saying to use a cup of flour, 
and then advise the use of judgment and 
then sugar and judgment. Mrs. Challa- 
combe advised exact measurements rath- 
er than depending on so prized a quality 
as judgment. We are inclined to think 
many a “heavy cake’’ was the result of 
the exercise of too much judgment. 

Mrs. Joseph Carter, president of the Illi- 
nois Association of Domestic Science, gave 
a very interesting talk on the organiza- 
tion of domestic science clubs. She stated 
that this work in Illinois was a part of the 
regular Farmers’ Institute work and as 
such a portion of the institute fund was 
given to the domestic science organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Carter paid high tribute to the 
work of the experiment stations of the 
country by attributing to the correct prin- 
ciples of stock feeding as promulgated by 
them the present active interest in do- 
mestic science. Strange that we should 
have been led for correct sanitation from 
the barn to the house, and for proper food 
from the manger and trough to the table. 
Yes, the farmer and his work is having a 
far-reaching effect. 

At the opening session on Thursday 
Mrs. L. A. Spies, president of the Madison 
County Domestic Science Association, 
read a most practical paper on ‘“‘What the 
Housekeepers’ Club of St. Jacobs is Do- 
ing.” This paper will appear in a later 
issue. 

Mrs. W. H. Cartwright, at this session, 
read the paper on “Practical Education,” 
which we feel sure RURAL WORLD 
readers will prize. Mrs. Cartwright’s plea 
for teaching girls to wash dishes in a 
ladylike manner, and all similar old-fash- 
ioned teachings, so brightly emphasized in 
this paper, cannot be too strongly indors- 
ed. 

The important event of this session was 
the cooking and serving of a hygienic 
breakfast, which brought sweet-faced, 
motherly old ladies, saying “I came for 
the hygienic breakfast.’’ The ladies “‘offi- 
ciating’’ were Mrs. Ed Burroughs and 
Miss Anna Robinson, the latter having 
taken a course at the Springfield Ill.) 
Cooking School under Mrs. 8S. T. Rorer, 
whose name is almost synonymous with 
good and hygienic cooking. The break- 
fast served consisted of apples, whole 
wheat biscuits, wheat cereal, shirred eggs 
and drip coffee. The ladies deftly prepar- 
ed the food in the presence of the audi- 
ence, while Mrs. Carter and Mrs. Challa- 
combe answered any questions the ladies 
saw fit to ask. But truly the cooks had 
the most attention. The very fact that 
plain cooking before an audience of intel- 
ligent, well dressed ladies was the most 
attractive feature of the session speaks 
volumes for American homes. 

Ladies were urged to organize, especial- 
ly those of the farm homes, even if a 
membership of three or four were all that 
could be secured. 

This organization is doing a good work. 
Not only is proper food and the right 
cooking of it considered, but every phase 
of housekeeping is receiving attention. 
Young housekeepersareespecially adopted 
and helps given them that will teach them 
to prize the oppo. unities of home-keeping 
and to learn some of the easy ways of 
managing. The very meeting with these 
intelligent home keepers was an inspira- 
tion. 
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HOW MAY WE EDUCATE OUR CHIL- 
DREN IN A PRACTICAL WAY? 





(Read by Mrs. W. H. Cartwright of Up- 
per Alton, Ill, at the meeting of the Mad- 
ison County (IlL.) Domestic Science Asso- 
ciation.) 

1 father showed me a lovely little 
boy and his youngest child, 
“Behold the king.’ I did as 
and decided at once that the 
indeed, “‘monarch of all he sur- 
veritable “conquering hero,"’ 
royal will from the doting 
father down through the family scale. 
The mother was enslaved; the grandpar- 
ents waited flatteringly upon his lisping 
aunts nodded their 
heads in approval of his every cunning 
act; young uncles tweaked his ears and 
called him a “‘brick;” patient little sisters 
as devoted servants, his scam- 
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eyed,” a 


was, 
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followed, 
pering footsteps from daylight until dark; 
and dog lay prone, fearing to 
his mischievous lordship had 
given them a taste of his baby tyranny. 
“Frail parents,"’ you say; “how sad that 
will make such mistakes with 
But Behold in us the 


even the cat 


move after 


so many 


children!” stop. 


guilty ones. You and I are the weaklings, 
for we are inquiring, “‘How may we edu- 
cate in a practical way?” This implies 
that, in our cases, too, there have been 
failures. 


Briefly, a practical way is a useful way, 
and the questi ym really is this: How can 
we in the face of the insurmountable diffi- 


culty of loving our children, as we do, 


cause them to become useful, genuine 
people? 

There is no better way than to learn 
from that old Book which says: “Love is 


and until it is 
idolatry and 


the fulfillment of the law,” 
that very thing it is only 
foolishness. 

An anecdote tells us of how a woman 
once loved her husband. She was a Chris- 
tian and attended church and prayer 
meeting, but being an Idolater also; she 
kept wine upon her table because the hus- 
band loved it and went with him on Sun- 
day excursions because he enjoyed them 
so, 

She told a fib, now and then, to his cus- 
tomers, because he said that was busi- 
ness. Gossip even said that if he had had 
the ability to go into the counterfeiting 
business, which he had not, she, no doubt, 
would have passed the bills for him. 

It is not hard to decide that this woman 
was more foolish than loving, more sinful 
than practical. She cared less for her 
husband than to make things easy for 
herself. 

If we have lived in this world very long 
we know how God loves his people. We 
know from experience and do not argue 
the point that He does it in a very prac- 
tical way; yet do we blindly learn no les- 
sons concerning the education of our 
children? 

We are aiming high for them; we want 
the best for them in our insignificant and 
short-sighted wisdom, yet we do not rea- 
son that the highest love we may bear 
therm is the nearest like God's love for us 
—His lawful love for us. 

The starting of children, we may rea- 
son, upon their life career is the first step 
in their practical education; and home 
education in usefulness outranks all the 
schools may attempt in theoretical in- 
struction in future years. 

A girl is handicapped for a great share 
of her life if she has not, before the age of 
eleven or twelve years, learned, under a 
mother’s keen eye, to peel a potato care- 
fully, or if she has not been taught by the 
same parent to wash dishes in a ladylike 
way—an artistic way, and hang her tow- 
els smoothly for drying instead of fling- 
ing them in a wad upon a nail. If no oth- 
er argument would prove this it might be 
said there is money in it. Were these 
things attended to, fathers would be as- 
sessed less state tax for domestic science 
departments in the universities. 

A boy has lost some good future busi- 
ness chances if he cannot, at a corre- 
sponding age, do an errand properly and 
promptly without stopping for a game of 
“chinas” or just a dozen hits at a ball; or 
if he has not been taught that education 
and promotion are twin sisters to carry- 
ing up coal for the stoves, digging pota- 
toes, cutting kindling and otherwise get- 
ting a good appetite for supper. 

Now about the common schools. Are 
you a farmer living in a district where 
there is but a six months’ term of school? 
If so, go to your board of directors and la- 
bor with them and get the other taxpay- 
ers to help you. Tell them that you have 
decided that it is a selfish, impractical 
way of educating your boys and girls, al- 
lowing them but six months’ schooling in 
a year and letting them forget in the next 
six months what they have learned in the 
former. Their work may put money Into 
your pocket, but it will not put enthusi- 
asm into them. Tell them you have de- 
cided to hire an extra man and get rich 
more slowly. 

If that board of directors tells you that 
Abraham Lincoln made out with less 
schooling in a year than that, reply that 
Abraham Lincoln would have learned 
without a book in the world except the 
book of nature, but ordinary boys and 
girls have a difficult time enough with 
parents, teachers, common schools and 
what not to push them. We are not all 
the parents of geniuses, presidents or he- 
roes. 

Your eight or nine months’ term obtain- 
ed, see that your child is there to get his 
instruction. Even if your teacher is paid 
$25 a month for her work, do not hurry 
her into an early grave by keeping her 
pupils at home two days in every week to 
husk corn or take care of the baby. Keep 
them heroically at their post until they 
have passed the Rubicon of the common 
grades. 

Having gone thus far, 
for practical purposes? 

Mary Sidney, a common sense writer 
in the “Farm Journal,” says: “I once 
heard a successful business man of this 
city say that he would prefer to employ a 
good country boy with only a common 
school education to a high school gradu- 
ate. He said business men generally were 
of that way of thinking, for the high 
school boys soon know more than you do 
and are not fond of work.’’ As a rule, 
this state of affairs may be so, but I wish 
to make the statement that it is not the 
fault of the high schools. 

A boy or girl whose parents have not 
taught the value of faithful work, or up- 
on whom necessity has not laid a heavy 
hand, is sure to be spoiled to a certain 
extent by too much education. Too much 
dress, tog much money, too much 
humoring one way and another create a 
conceit which all the high schools im the 
world cannot suppress. The lack of sen- 
sible training at home gives them a mis- 
erable foundation to work upon. 

It is a practical statement, then, that 
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course or its equivalent. It is as little as 
a parent should conscientiously give or 
leave to them. He not only owes them 
such an education, but he owes it to them 
to insist upon their taking it. 

Township high schools are the direct 
outcome of farmers’ interest in such edu- 
cation. It is very little to the credit of 
Southern Illinois to say that such schools 
are very their absence; 
and in consequence our farmers, by send- 
ing their children to the town schools, are 
simply putting money into the city treas- 
uries which might be applied in their own 
vicinities. It is sufficient to say that the 
township high school is a most practical 
means of instruction for country children 
and the record of boys and girls educated 
in them quite equals the best made in city 
schools. 

Once through a high school a young 
man or woman should know, in most 
cases, what he wishes to follow as a liveli- 
hood, If a father’s means are sufficient, 
and he sees good stuff in his children, it 
will not hurt them or him to give them a 
college course. In fact, it is as good as a 
money investment in many cases. No 
parent should burden himself financially, 
however, to send a son or daughter 
through college. It is a luxury which, if 
one really wants, he will get for himself, 
and a young man will make a better fath- 
er and a girl a better mother if the dis- 
cipline of coilege work has been added to 
his or her already practical plans. 

It is useless to discuss what sort of ex- 
tended educational work each should 
have. He has now arrived at an age to 
decide that for himself. University cours- 
es make it possible for every one to obtain 
the best and most pertinent instruction in 
his chosen profession or employment. 

A farmer's lad can do no better than to 
attend an agricultural college provided he 
is very sure he will not become more ex- 
perimental than practical, as we are fond 
of accusing our lawyers, ministers and 
teachers of doing. But for a girl for whom 
there is no necessity to adopt a profes- 
sional or business career, but who expects 
to take up the ancient and honorable oc- 
cupation of housekeeping, nothing will 
serve better than a classical college 
course. Do I hear someone say it will 
spoil her for the common things of life? 
That is very true if she is ‘‘no good” al- 
ready, but I have also neard of well train- 
ed domestic science girls who, on their 
return from the university, could not 
cook in mother’s kitchen because there 
was no gas range, or make a custard be- 
cause there was no double cooker or auto- 
matic egg beater, nor “‘fix’’ a good old- 
fashioned pie for father because piecrust 
was not on the list of healthful diets at 
the university, or clean the cellar because 
there was no hydrant or cemented drain, 
or wash out the tea towels because there 
were no stationary washtubs, or raise 
chickens without the university incu- 
bator, all of which things are good, if the 
money to get them had not been spent on 
her course in economics. 

Before concluding the most important 
thing remains to be said. If you do con- 
clude to give your son or daughter a col- 
lege course, a great mistake may still be 
made. 

If you had been fortunate enough to see 
him or her become a Christian under 
your watchful and always prayerful eye, 
guard and guide his youthful and eas- 
ily influenced love for the Master with 
your most vigilant care in the selection of 
a school which will foster and encourage 
that religious life. It is pitiable to see 
many of our best young men and women 
yielding to the fashionable life and athe- 
istic tendencies of the large universities. 

A denominational, or, as it is sometimes 
termed, a country college, is vastly prefer- 
able, where the students are in close con- 
tact with earnest Christian teachers; 
where the aim of the institution is to turn 
out Christian men and women instead of 
the educated free-thinkers which swarm 
as pests among our younger generation. 

A safe answer, then, to the question of 
our theme is: Be practical yourselves; 
love your children by wanting the best for 
them and their truest and wisest educa- 
tion will be assured them. 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
HELLO! HELLO! 


J. F. M. Calls at the H. C. Door. 


I knew that the door slammed, but 
thought the wind had shut it. So, please 
open; I have rapped until my knuckles 
are raw. I knew I was banished and am 
willing to remain so, but then hear, hear. 
Let “Aunt Joanna” just open that door a 
little bit, I want her tu listen to me just 
for a minute. Thank you, a thousand 
times thank you; no, no, I do not care 
about coming in. Is this Aunt Joanna? 
Well, t do declare, I believe I have met 
you before, although you do not sign either 
county or state. You say: “See here, Mr. 
J. M. F.”" Now, Aunt Joanna, my name 
is J. F. M. of Barry Co., Mo, “I am a 
man,"’ Aunty. I will only grant you that 
I am ‘of woman born.” No, here, do 
not close that door, I do mean to be fair. 


(I have my foot so that Aunt Joanna 
cannot close it, so here goes): Girls of 
the Home Circle, throw the advice of 
country wife and mine to the winds. Learn 
Aunt Joanna’s advice by heart. Paste it 
on your powder box; think and reflect. 

Never mind the size of the rooms, 
Aunty, I will make it 10x10 and we will 
not quarrel. 

Aunt Joanna is O. K., that is what one 
who signs J. F. M. thinks of her. 

Barry Co., Mo. d. PF. M. 





RECIPES. 


The Following Were the Ones Used at the 
Hygienic Breakfast. 


WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT.—One quart 
of flour, two teaspoonfuls baking powder, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful 
of butter or lard; mix with sweet milk. 
The biscuits were rolled very thin and 
placed in the bake pan, so they would not 
touch. This was to insure thorough bak- 
ing, so as to render them wholesome. 

SHIRRED EGGS.—This is a very pretty 
dish, and while being an attractive look- 
ing one, it is so easily prepared. A plat- 
ter is greased with butter, and on ie the 
eggs are carefully broken and then placed 
in the open for a few moments until the 
whites are “set.” The eggs are then salted 











and buttered and sent to the table on the 


, Platter on which they were cooked. 





AN OLD-FASHIONED RECIPE. 
Take: 
Just one part of thought for self, 
Two parts of thought for friend; 
An equal part of common sense 
With broadest culture blend. 


One part of rate propriety 
Mix, with a gracious share 
Of living above gossip’s tongue, 
And free from sordid care. 


Neyt, with a share of piety 
ix well a cheerful heart, 
Of love of beauty and good taste, 
And labor—each a part. 


With a pure conscience stir these things, 
Blending them well together; 

Warm them with love and they will rise, 
In any kind of weather. 


If you but try it fairly, now, 
You'll find this ancient plan‘ 
Will make a free and happy soil— 
A perfect, all-round man! 
—E. A. Matthews in the Churchman. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 


GOOD THINGS TO EAT. 





To have a supply of good sweet bread is 
the most difficult part of the cooking in 
many homes. When I find anything par- 
ticularly nice I feel it to be my bounden 
duty to let it be knowu for the benefit of 
others. I wish “you all’’ would do the 
Same. Last winter when in Sumas City, 
the aid society of a certain church was 
gathered in Mrs. E.’s pleasant parlors. 
The ladies were discussing many things 
that perplex the housekeeper; also better 
ways of preparing food. 

One lady said: “Mrs. B., 
your way of making bread.” 

Mrs. B. bakes for several families, thus 
helping care for an invalid husband and 
little children. 

“I use the Kansas starter, as it is called 
here,” she said, “prepared in this way: 
Eighteen or 20 hours before I want to 
mix break, say at noon on Friday, I mash 
a half gallon of potatoes for 12 loaves. 
When cool I add half a teacupful of salt, 
half a teacupful of sugar, one tablespoon- 
ful of ginger, one cupful of good yeast, 
home-made is best, or one cake of yeast 
foam, and set this preparation in a cool 
place. Next morning I mix up my bread 
with warm water and knead 20 minutes. 
It will rise in three to five hours. Before 
mixing up the bread, save a pint or more 
of the preparation; put this in a can and 
renew as before each time. It takes the 
place of yeast. You can add yeast when- 
ever you think necessary. Place the bread 
in a large pan, well greased. When light 
form into loaves und let rise again. Bake 
one hour in a moderate oven. This bread 
never dries out, even if a week old.” 

I can recommend Mrs. B.'s method. I 
have used it eight months, and the last 
slice of my bread is as nice as the first 
when eaten a week later. There is no 
sponge to make. The sponge is what 
makes bread dry out. No flour is used 
until one makes up the bread. 

BREAD CAKE.—Take one pint of this 
dough, add two cupfuls of sugar, one cup- 
ful of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of soda, 
one egg, one cupful of raisins and spice 
to taste. Then beat well, pour in buttered 
tins, let it rise and bake in moderate oven. 
Is this the old-fashioned election cake? 
Will someone please tell me? 

Will some lady give me a recipe for the 
old-time ginger bread of the revolutionary 
days? 

Tomatoes do not ripen well here unless 
planted very early. It is not hot enough 
in summer. I was visiting last week 
where the lady prepares them in this 
way: Slice eight or ten large green to- 
matoes with two or three large onions, 
and cook them in a little water; season 
with salt, pepper and butter. For sweet 
pickles slice some green and some partly 
ripe tomatoes, about one peck; add a little 
salt and drain over night. In the morn- 
ing put a quart of good vinegar in the 
preserving kettle with three cupfuls of 
sugar and three tablespoonfuls of pickling 
spice. Let these boil, then add the to- 
matoes and cook until tender. Seal in 
glass jars. 

In many homes new methods of doing 
work are being used, and new ideas are 
coming to the front. Farmers’ wives need 
not stay behind any longer. The best pre- 
pared food should be found on the farm- 
er’s table. The material is in his reach. 
All the richest things on earth are given 
him to enjoy. Intelligent labor is all that 
is necessary to him who owns the land to 
produce the very best results. The best 
should be used in his home. I never be- 
lieved in selling what the pigs left. 

Who was it that advised as a means of 
getting on: “Sell all except what you 
feed the pigs; what the pigs will not eat, 
use for yourself.”" Is that the way? I 
believe the man who does the work is 
the one who should reap the benefit of 
that work, whether he be rich or poor. 
I am not an anarchist, and I dislike the 
wonderful new woman and poodles and 
dudes, as I dislike snakes. My heart is 
with the dear, old-fashioned home-maker 
who could do all kinds of work for her 
loved ones; who could put on her sunbon- 
net and feed the chickens, milk the cows, 
bake and brew, and sew, and work in her 
flower garden, or even in her vegetable 
garden, if she felt inclined; who reads 
her Bible and believes its every word, and 
teaches it to her children; who doesn’t 
talk scandal; who loves above all other 
things her home, and fills it with books 
and flowers and sunshine and love. She is 
the perfect lady and true woman every- 
where. The beauty of such lives never 
grows dim, and their influence can never 
be measured. ELLA CARPENTER. 
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Poultry Yard. 


MISSOURI POULTRY ASSOCIATION.— 
E. E. Codding, President, Sedalia, Mo.; 
— E. A. Creel, Secretary, Carrollton, 

0. 











MISSOURI POULTRY MEETINGS AND 
SHOWS. 


State poultry meeting and show at Fay- 
ette, Mo., December 10-14, 1900. Mrs. E. 
A. Creel, *carcelitons Mo., dearetety. 

North Missouri Poultry Show at Kirks- 
ville, Mo., December 3-7, 1900. F. M. Buck- 

gham, Kirksville, Mo., secretary. 

Grand River Valley Poultry Show at 
Albany, Mo., November 19-24, 1900. R. R. 
French, Ford City, Mo., secretary. 

Northeast Mo. Poultry Show at Bowling 
Green, Mo., December 3-6, 1900. L. T. nd- 
erson, secretary. 








EMBDEN GEESE WANTED.—Will the 
RURAL WORLD or some of its readers 
give the names and addresses of some 
breeders of Embden Bremen geese? 

J. S. M’MURTRY. 





MRS. GEO. HANSON'S criticism on the 
Black Langshans in the RURAL WORLD 
of October 17 has brought defenders of the 
breed flying to the front, as will be noted 
in this issue, and developed two terse 
statements of the good qualities of the 
Langshans, based on experience. Thus it 
is shown that honest criticism and candid 
statements will often help to develop val- 
uable information and be the means of 
getting “set right.” Let us have state- 
ments of your experiences, favorable or 
unfavorable. 


EXPERIENCE WITH LANGSHANS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: My experience 
with Black Langshans is the opposite of 
that of Mrs. Hanson. I have raiséd them 
seven years, and have found them a good 
market fowl. They weigh well, and are 
not hard to fatten. This I know from ex- 
perience. They excel other breeds as lay- 
ers. For an all-purpose fowl there are 
none better. As scratchers they are hard 
to beat, as they will go a half mile to find 
good scratching places. As sitters, they 
will sit all summer on a corncob, if per- 
mitted to do so. They are the best of 
mothers. 
Black Langshans are good for anything 
that chickens were made for. The only 
fault I find with them is that they don't 
mature as early as some breeds. They 
will roost in your finest cherry tree in 
preference to roosting on the ground. 
They love the dust and are not too lazy 
to rid themselves of lice, if given a chance. 
If you want fowls for market raise B. 
Langhans; if you want eggs raise B. 
Langshans. If wanted for beauty, there 
is none better than B. Langshans, with 
their black shiny coats. 

MRS. D. M. HULEN. 
Boone Co,, Mo. 

IN DEFENSE OF LANGSHANS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I am a reader 
of the “Poultry Yard” of your paper, and 
was much surprised when I read the com- 
munication from Mrs. Hanson in a recent 
issue, in which she denounced the B. 
Langshans. She stated that the eggs of 
B. P. Rocks were better, being more 
fertile. Now I sit all my Langshan hens 
on 15 eggs and they hatched out 14 and 
15 chicks to the brood. Mrs. Hanson also 
said: “B. Langshans are apt to become 
crippled from broken quills.” I have 
raised Langshans for five years and never 
had any such trouble. Another statement 
of this correspondent was: “‘They are 
hard to fatten.”’ I sold seven hens recent- 
ly that weighed eight pounds apiece. Mrs. 
H. also said of B. Langshans: “They are 
too lazy to rid themselves of lice.’”” My 
testimony is that they will hustle with 
any of the other large breeds. 

I have a neighbor who has 160 Buff 
Cochins, and yet is buying eggs from me. 
Another neighbor has 100 B. P. R. and 100 
W. P. R. and hasn't had an egg for a 
month. THEO. W. BROCKMILLER. 
Macoupin Co., Ill. 





ONLY A HEN’S NEST. 





But who can make one and keep it in 
order? Is the question I thought of ask- 
ing, but, of course, everybody would say, 
anybody can, says M. L. Trester in Poul- 
try Supplement to the “Swine Breeder.” 
Well, let us see. Do your hens trample 
and break the eggs in the nest, or tramp 
on and kill the chicks after they hatch? 
If the hen does in three cases out of 
four, it is the fault of the shape of the 
nest. The nest is too deep; and as the 
hen cannot well get on her nest without 
putting her foot or feet on the eggs first, 
she breaks or crushes them for the reason 
that the eggs roll tightly to the bottom of 
a deep nest and cannot slide sideways 
and let the hen's feet or toes down be- 
tween the eggs, and, therefore, the eggs 
receive the whole weight of the hen. 
Where one egg presses against the other 
the shell gives way and the egg breaks 
and besmears several of the other eggs, so 
it becomes still more difficult for them 
to slide or roll easily. 

If the hen is fortunate enough to lay 
her eggs in a deep nest and set on them 
until they hatch without breaking or 
smearing them over so they will not 
hatch, she will usually tramp on and kill 
a part of the chicks after they are 
hatched. 

A very good way to make a hen’s nest, 
and the one I usually adopt, is to make 
the nest perfectly flat, with not a very 
deep amount of hay, say two or three 
inches, under it. The weight of the eggs 
and hen will make depression enough. 
When I make the nest in a box or barrel 
that the hen enters from the top, I want 
it level full of hay, so that the hen can 
slip gently down on the edge of the nest 
and not jump down and break the eggs. 

In case I use a box I usually tramp the 
nesting in with my foot to make it so 
solid that the weight of the hen will not 
cause the nest to get deeper and deeper, 
which it will always do to some extent in 
spite of everything I have ever been able 
to do. I scarcely ever make a nest, even 
though it be flat, but I find it necessary 
to level it up or down before the hen 
hatches, either from its settling under the 
weight of the hen and eggs, or from the 
persistent habit some hens have of reach- 
ing as far out as they can and getting the 
nesting, a straw at a time, and building 
a wall up around their bodies. 

To keep a nest in order I find it neces- 
Sary to watch it every day. Keep it just 
barely shallow enough so that the eggs 
will not roll away from the hen. When 
the eggs begin to hatch I begin to pull 
the nesting away from the hen and by the 
time she is through hatching I usually 
have all the nesting away from her, so the 
little chicks can easily get around and 


HOW TO DRESS POULTRY. 


In the first place, poultry should be well 
fed and well watered, and then kept from 
18 to 24 hours without food before killing. 
Stock dresses out brighter when well 
watered and adds to the appearance. Full 
crops injure the appearance and are liable 
to sour, and when this does occur, cor- 
respondingly lower prices must be ac- 
cepted than obtainable for choice stock. 
Never kill poultry by wringing the neck. 

TO DRESS CHICKENS.—Kill by bleed- 
ing in the mouth or opening the veins of 
the neck; hang by the feet until properly 
bled: Leave head and feet on and do not 
remove intestines or crop. Sealded 
chickens sell best to home trade, and dry- 
picked best to shippers, so that either 
manner of dressing will do if properly ex- 
ecuted. For scalding chickens the water 
should be as near the boiling point as 
possible without boiling; pick the legs dry 
before scalding; hold by the head and legs 
and immerse and lift up and down three 
times; if the head is immersed it turns 
the color of the comb and gives the eyes 
a shrunken appearance, which leads buy- 
ers to think the fowl has been sick; the 
feathers and pin feathers should then be 
removed immediately very cleanly, and 
without breaking the skin; then “plump” 
by dipping ten seconds in water nearly or 
quite boiling hot, and then immediately 
into cold water; hang in a cool place until 
the animal heat is entirely out of the 
body. To dry-pick chickens properly the 
work should be done while the chickens 
are bleeding; do not wait and let the 
bodies get cold. Dry picking is much 
more easily done while the bodies are 
warm. Be careful and do not break and 
tear the skin. 

TO DRESS TURKEYS.—Observe the 
same instructicns as given for preparing 
chickens, but always dry pick. Dressed 
turkeys, when dry picked, always sell best 
and command better prices than scalded 
lots, as the appearance is brighter and 
more attractive. Endeavor to market all 
old and heavy gobblers before January 1, 
as after the holidays the demand is for 
small fat turke “ly, old toms being 
sold at a discx canners. 

Ducks and geese should be scald- 

ed in the same temperature of water as 
for other kinds of poultry, but it requires 
more time for the water to penetrate and 
loosen the feathers. Some parties advise, 
after scalding, to wrap them in a blanket 
for the purpose of steaming, but they 
must not be left in this condition long 
enough to cook the flesh. Do not under- 
take to dry pick geese and ducks just 
before killing for the purpose of saving 
the feathers, as it causes the skin to be- 
come very much inflamed, and is a great 
injury to the sale. Do not pick the feath- 
ers off the head; leave the feathers on for 
two or three inches on the neck. Do not 
singe the bodies for the purpose of re- 
moving any down or hair, as the heat 
from the flame will give them an oily 
and unsightly appearance. After they 
are picked clean they should be held in 
scalding water about ten seconds for the 
purpose of plumping, and then rinsed off 
in clean cold water. Fat heavy stock is 
always preferred. 
Before picking and shipping, poultry 
should be thoroughly dry and cold, but 
not frozen; the animal heat should be en- 
tirely out of the body; pack in boxes or 
barrels; boxes holding 100 to 200 pounds 
are preferable, and pack snugly; 
straighten out the body and legs, so that 
they will not arrive very much bent and 
twisted out of shape; fill the packages as 
full as possible to prevent moving about 
on the way; barrels answer better for 
chickens and ducks than for turkeys or 
geese; when convenient, avoid putting 
more than one kind in a package, mark 
kind and weight of each description on the 
package and mark shipping directions 
plainly on the cover. 

TO DRESS CAPONS.—First be sure and 
not kill them until crops are empty, and 
that they are fat. A thin capon is not 
as good as an ordinary chicken, because if 
not large or a proper capon, they are not 
wanted as capons or chickens either. 
Leave feathers on neck from head down 
two-thirds way to the shoulders. Leave 
feathers on tail and half way of wings. 
Leave feathers on legs from knee joint 
two-thirds up the hips. All the rest of the 
feathers come off. Feathers that are re- 
moved should be saved and will sell if 
kept dry and clean. Be careful and keep 
the capon clean. Wrap paper around 
head. Appearances add to the sale, and, 
of course, price. 

SPRAGUE COMMISSION CO. 

Chicago, Ill. 


“ TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take LAXATIVE BROMO QUININE TABLETS. All 
droggists refund the money if it gs to cure. 
E. W. GROV8'Ss signature is on each box. 25c. 


KLONDIKE PROFITS. 


One doesn't have to journey to the 
Alaskan regions nowadays to share in 
the profits that the word Klondike sug- 
gests, since the possibilities of making 
money easily and surely are now brought 
to the home of every farmer. The Klon- 
dike Incubator Co. of Des Moines, Iowa, 
asks the opportunity of telling our read- 
ers of the opportunity their improved and 
perfected incubators offer to every one 
of making money pleasantly and surely 
right at home. This information is con- 
tained in their illustrated catalog and 
new poultry guide; both of which they 
send free and gladly to all who write 
them. 





“GARLAND STOVES AND RANGES 
were awarded highest prize at Paris Ex- 
position, 1900."’ 











undernourish- 
ment. Work rarely 
causes collapse. It 
is worry—the outcome of a low condition 
of the nervous system and inadequ 
nutrition which generally causes ¢ 
lapse. The collapse seems sudden but 
in reality it is a slow The stom. 
ach and organs of digestion and nutri- 
tion are diseased, the nourishment in the 
food eaten is only wie gad extracted and 
imperfectly assimilated. “The blood be. 
comes impure; the very fount of life js 
poisoned, and some day all the faculties 
and functions go on a strike, Th. at's 
ierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery cures diseases of the organs of 
digestion and nutrition, purifies om 
blood and builds up the weak body wit 
sound peo 9 flesh, 





"I was cured of a a very had case of i 
eacociated —_ torpid liver, by the “~y 
ey Oo idee Medical oo erties Mr 
S35 Bird. 0 of n the use of BA en W. Va 

Before use © olden Medi 1 
covery t oes tite; could not sleep, ‘or 
work but very little wels constipated, and |i 


was a misery tome. After taking f. 
felt so — that . ey cj but bates 
when I was permanently were ioe 
Dr. Pierce’s Medical Adviser is 

sent 
free on receipt of stamps to pay cost of 
Send 21 one-cent stamps 
Pa covered book, or 31 omg] 7 

to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N 





HAT BLEACH. 


You can bleach your old ong: barnee bas 
crate for" package of “SAVELL cts. Send’ 
enough to seven nats. ee 


WHITE BLEACH CO., Sedalia, Mo 


LADIE 


Full information Genteel and | 
Free. THE NATIONA 
307 8. 10th Street, ST. LOU 


| Can: Sell Your Farm 


or country 
description a am 
ful plan. W. M. 





Have you even one hour 

ner os at your dispos 

lease send us your 

@, best thing out. 

rofitable. inner 

CO.. Dept. D, 
18, MO. 








sel hag dames wh io ~“y success: 
Ostrander, 1216 Filbert St., Phila. Pa 


The Apollo Turkish Baths 


821 LOCUST ST., Opposite P. 0. 








hampooing rooms rooms and coo 
equaled elsewhere. Uxolusively ladies hours until 
. Gentleme: 


m's hours from that 
MOTHER 
‘oe, Cleveiand,O 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 i: 
POULTRY. 

25 FIRST.  RIZES 

Won at four poultry exh centbite ny 1300. on mae. P. Rocks 

Buff Cochins Tu A 


for sale with score card af after Dec. 1 D. im- 
lich, judge. Mrs. JOHN L. GAISER, “Charleston. I 


Fok SALE—Scotch bn weed ups of finest breeding 
Some choice Shro . Also White Ply- 
uth Rock Cocke rele Ww Write 


mou for prices 
ROBT CLOUGG, Carrollton. Lilinois 


‘OR SALE—Choice Barred Ply. Rocks and Light 
Brahmas. 0. W. RELD, Prairie Hill, Mo. 


apie to. Kase on hens & ohiokens. 64-p. Boos 
J. Lambert. Box 310.Apvones¢ F " 

HOICE Black Minorcas, C. I. Games. Sherwoods 
reasonable. W. W.GRAVES, Butler, Mo 


UFF and WHITE BOcES for sale. * ed your 
wants. MRS. J. E. MAY, Wilson 


BUFF cre pom be page ‘eo ~1-el 15, cock- 
NRY on WAMLMANN, Red Bud, Illinois 
88 —Cockerels and Pullets, Lt. Brsh-—190 
mas, Buff Cochins, Barred P 
. L.Wyandottes. Satisfaction or your money 
back, Prices right. H.T. REED, Camp Point, Ili 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


ng and White Holland Turkeys. Lt. Brab- 

Silver, Golden and White Ws andottes, Barred 

ona White Fizmosth Rocks, Peafowls and Pear! 

Guineas. for sale. Mrs J. A JOHNSTON 
Prairie haere. Cooper Co., Mo. 


ELEGANT IN PLUMAGE AND SIZE. 


8. 8. Bam iden Wyandottes and Bof P. 
Rocks that ‘anal the “Blowhards” at bal! 
the price. J. B. HAYNES, Ames, [illinois 


Barred Rocks, Pe Pekin Ducks!-f78 "2%, 
Tirorre 





If you fail to find a cure for Bed 
Mb a try PENINE. Sample Box Free. 
dy Co ,8t. Louis, Mo 








sample mailed free 
































tee satisfaction. 
PENTHE yA ‘ascn New Florence, Mo 


W. P. ROCKS 
and DUROC -JERSEYS 


Choice Young Re for sale at farmers 
prices. R. S. THOMAS, Carthage, M 


SPECIAL BARGAINS! 


Now at the EGG vane Stock equals the best 
Young and old Brown and 
hite Ply. Rocks 
Minorca. Nag ae to day for Circular to 

E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 


ack BREASTED RED GAMES 


ree ST Ty renewed. moe Gomee for sale. 

00 

Gockerels 18 $1.50 2 cosh, Bane ae 5 Bred 
Lanootins 
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years but the pure and best .B. Games. MY 


chickens are bred 
Mrs. L. M. eo beetie’ psthtices. Mo. 

















Maplehurst at the Shows 
Look Out for Her Record in C, R. W. Later. 


Bargain sale still on till surplus is red ‘ 
Brahmas, B. P. Rocks. B. we \. anced. | om 
B. . Leghorns, its. W. Wyan- 
dottes. Ducks and Bronze Turkeys gf best strains 
bred to practical ends, $1 each. $5 per 6 $9 doz. in 
ess.  sapade and Show birds 


W. B. DOAK, ouiihach vines TENN. 
Collie pups, reg. P.-C. pigs and 8S. D. rams. Write 
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Coughs and Colds 


2°)VILL, war bw for many years 
«ato the public throughout the United 
2 a to tae oe remedies for the cure of 
{jung diseases, recommends ALLEN'S : 
as sarpassi anything a 
pleas vite. He has usei 
‘ ily with great success, in the case 

h ‘ am = ae eu to be in the last 
of consumption. lady Pisnow well and 
een permanentiy cured by ALLEN'S LUNG 
a SAM. At Draggists, 25¢, Se, and $1.09 a Bottle 


ALLEN’S 
Lung Balsam 


QUAKER CITY 


GRINDING MILL. 


we corn & 
I, Send i torell wile yA 
— +7 days’ trial, keep the best and 
rn all others. That’s a fair 
tion. Send to-day for our 

> nnual weneeer * 

4. W. STRAUB & €O., 3787 Filbort Street, 


W, STRAUB ¢0., Canal and BR St. ,€ u. 
a estern agents for * ‘Smalley’ = 
coog yon ae 


PROFIT FARM B Béiien 


Caldron. 
i ‘haul test "srranpetnent 
for ke Daly ey for ‘stock Als — 
wes a Stoves, Wa- 

and Steam Jacket 

Scaiders, Caldrons, etc. 
for circulars. 
D. R. SPERRY & CO... Batavia, Hi. 




















Dana’s."™.EAR LABELS 


stamped wi name or address with 
pumbers. sof 


thousands 01 practical tat 
sh leis bad or 





POLAND-CHINAS. 
POLAND - CHINAS. 


rowthy , heavy bo ned, 
April boars and wor. by i pag 8 
A he 14269 (champion ze 
rs) and out of we well 
J. P, VISSERING, Bor 1s Melvilie Ill. near St. Louis. 


BLACK U. S. AND TECUMSEH CHINAS. 


Pigs at $10. Pedigrees ished. Al) letters an- 
swered oe wees atte of ge butter strains for 
sale. ALLEN, Monett, Mo 


VIVION. & ALEXANDER, 
ne Deet sasinn N, og OS 


Young stook for Stor cates at all times. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
tirmacrmainram ant chee baw bein 

J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, Illinois. 
POLAND-GHINAS, cunccs: 


B. L. ORGAN, Oarmi, White Co. 11. 
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RARE guar 20 on* PRIZE-WIN 


inverse a yy lot of spring pigs to 
e to record. 
4.8 Witty EDING CO., 8t. Jpeab, I. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 








Boone 


8 
S.G. RICHARDS," -JERSEYS. 


Write for ne 





UROC-JERSEYS—70 head of pigs and sows, bred 
reaey OO ar Ba 
SAWYER, CHERRY VALE, Kas. 


QUROG-JERSEYS ser“ 


J. E. HAYNES, Ames, Ill. 


ROSE HILL HERD 
OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 


Choice boars ready for “poy and gilts pase for 


early —_ farrow. A y tow 
. Y¥. THORNTO. BLACKWATER, 1 Mo. 











cr, Sp Berkshires, all ages. 
. Macedonia, Phelps. con Mo 
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G. W. MeINTOSH. Monegtr, Mo. 
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CHESTER WiWine 


Good pigs with gilt 











‘igrees. Also white 1- 
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ORE. ILLINOIS 





DON’T PAY. Sofas 
Cure the Sick Ones at 
Five Cents Per Hog Per Year, 


aa a will bring full 
iculars and book on 


SICK 
HOG 


the “CARE POF HoOGS.’’ po «Fond 
Moore’s Co., Stock Yards, ™4%34°% wo. 





PUBLIC SALE 


eet.) see 


Poland-China Tops, 


AT CHESTNUT, ILL, 
November 9th, 1900, 


50 Head of a bred, high 
class individuals, sired by 


PERFECTION I AM 


by Chief Perfection 24; 
CHIEF WILKES by Chief Tecumseh 24. 
Stylish Breeding, Individual Merit. 


BARGAINS, °*"* "GctS"pecatee* *™* 


The herd name Chief Wilkes 

He will make someone a cots ie Soak 

‘all yearlings, extra fine; 8 matured,weli bred sows, 
pring males and 22 spring gilts. These are 


NICE SMOOTH, GROWTHY 


ndividuals of good coats pre colors, easy feeders. 
ck I inv 


COL. A. - FeGORRELL Auctioneers. 


CHAS. GULSO, Chestnut, Ill. 


© offer the trade. 


She Pig Pen. 


RED HOGS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I had never 
admired the red hogs, but am now con- 
vineed (and that by accident), that they 
are a fine breed. I have none to sell and 
have no friends that have. But some of 
my neighbors keep a few pure bred Jer- 
seys, and I made a trade and got a couple 
of the runts out of a litter of 12. This was 
in July. I could have carried them in a 
basket. I made a little pen and trough. 
We fed them slops from the table. A few 
weeks ago I built a larger pen with plank 
floor, using old railroad ties for sleepers. 
My pen is 8x16, and did not cost much, 
for I used old plank that I bought cheap 
in town where they were remodeling a 
barn; but I have a good substantial sty 
and you should see those red pigs. They 
will, I think, weigh now about 125 pounds 
each, and are so peaceable and quiet, I 
have got to liking them. While I have 
been and am yet # great admirer of the 
Poland-China, I must say that from close 
observation I think the red hogs will 
have more pigs to the litter than the aver- 
age of other breeds. 

A few years ago we saw very few Duroc- 
Jerseys advertised; now, I see that while 
breeders’ advertisements of Poland-Chinas 
are about three to one of all other breeds, 
yet I notice that the Duroc-Jersey ads. 
are increasing. There is this about this 
breed, though, that I do not like, viz.: It 
must be kept pure to produce good results. 
But as the progressive farmers nowadays 
are waking up to the necessity of pure 
stock, I don’t know that this would so 
serious a fault. While Poland and Berk- 
shire hogs make an excellent cross, if you 
cross a Duree-Jersey with any other 
breed, you will have a lot of grizzly red, 
black and white spotted pigs, and shippers 
don’t like them. Take a carload of all 
Jersey reds and how they will be admired! 
It is the same with cattle; if you have a 
carload of steers all one color, be they 
red, black or white faces, they go at the 
top price. How foolish nowadays to breed 
anything from a chicken to a horse other 
than pure bred. A person that keeps for 
breeding purposes a grade horse of the 
heavy stock or a non-standard horse for 
roadster and saddle purposes, should be 
accommodated with a law that would send 
him to the pen. CHET. STEPHENS. 
Jasper Co., Mo. 











GRUNTS AND GROWLS 





The improved hog, well cared for, is 
the laziest, clumsiest animal on earth. 
He is practically motionless, both phy- 
sically and mentally. He will make less 
muscular movement and do less thinking 
in a given length of time than will any 
other animal, says John L. Van Arsdale 
in “N. Y. Farmer.” 

He seems to understand that he will be 
well fed and housed, and when once that 
idea has got into his head, a great wave 
of contentment rolls over him, and he 
drops all ideas, including even the idea 
that his future is assured, and become a 
mere living blank. This is not the swine’s 
natural state of body and mind, by any 
means. In his wild state the swine is a 
most active animal with » fair degree of 
intelligence. The wild or even the serub 
swine is bold, active, a skilled forager, 
afraid of nothing, able to look out for 
himself, and a fighter of great courage. 
He can get over, or under, or through 
fences that would turn all other animals. 
The manner of nesting and sleeping, of 
feeding and defending their young show 
that wild swine really possess a high de- 
gree of intelligence. The swine on the 
farm loses his intelligence and activity in 
proportion as he is “improved.” As fat 
is put onto him, intelligence is put out of 
him. As he is specialized, he is stupidized. 

The mismating of highly bred swine is a 
fatal mistake. 

The swine-grower 
knocks principally. 

Range swine, that feed largely on 
acorns and other wild fodder, produce 
pork that is strong flav ored. 

Pork-breeding does not necessitate the 
use of the very best or finest sows and 
boars. The man who breeds for size and 
weight cannot expect to have all the 
finer qualities in his swine, nor should he 
care to have. It would be folly to pack 
into the pork barrel animals that would 
take the ribbons at fairs. The breeding 
animals may be of the best, especially 
the boars. The slaughter stock is of the 
best when it furnishes the most pork at 
the lowest cost of production. 

When it is necessary to @rive fatted 
swine some distance, arrange your time 
table so that you are not compelled to 
crowd their pace. 

Have you planned the winter quarters 
for your swine? 


learns by hard 





PLEASED CUSTOMERS are always 
good advertisers of one’s business. The 
L. A. Spies Breeding Company, St. Jacobs, 
Ill., are getting lots of that sort of adver- 
tising. Among the unsolicited testimoni- 
als they have lately received are the fol- 
lowing: P 

Peter Hoft, Harnell, Ill., writes under 
date of October 15: “‘The boar we bought 
of you last spring is proving to be a great 
breeder, and has grown to be a very good 
animal; he is so pronounced by the best 
judges who have seen him.” 

A. T. Renfro, Merriam, Ill., wrote on 
October 18: “‘The gilt arrived in good con- 
dition. I have shown her at one fair and 
won first premium for gilts under one 
year.’ 

L. A. Wetzel, Alhambra, Ill., wrote on 
same date: “The boar we got from you 
is all right and will make a choice hog. 
Please price us some gilts of equal merit.’ 

The company have a good selection to 
Boars ready for service 
from $15 to $18; gilts ready to breed at 
same price. Everything is registered, and 
full satisfaction given. Write them if you 
need anything in Poland-Chinas. 

















For HOG CHOLERA 


The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 
es one Dr. J. H. Snoddy and 


USE 


made 
Cholera which is 4 


Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


BARLEY FOR HOGS, 





I have barley worth 40 cents; can get it 
ground for 5c per bushel Would it be 
cheaper than middlings at $14 per ton for 
young hogs? Would oats at 2c and 5c 
per bushel for grinding, fed with corn 
cob meal, be cheaper than bran at $14? 
asks C. F. K. Sidener in the “National 
Stockman.” 

To which C. D. 
follows: 


Smead gives answer as 
Although volumes can be writ- 
ten upon questions of this kind, they can- 
not be answered in a way which wil! satis- 
fy the inquirer. For the simple reason it 
is not so much the amount of digestible 
nutrition a grain or food may contain that 
is to be taken into consideration, as it is 
the kind of food the animal needs that is 
to be fed. All the foods named are good 
in their place, and all are bad when fed 
out of place. Now, without going into 
detail, let us briefly take up this case 
just as it is. Here is a man who has 
growing pigs to feed, and corn-and-cob 
ground into meal as the basis of his pig 
feed. The first question to consider is: 
What are the needs of the growing pig? 
This answered in brief is what is called a 
balanced ration. What is that? 
Why, a food that fontains in a 
digestible form one part of muscle formers 
called proteins, to five or six parts of 
heat and fat formers called by chemists 
carbohydrates. If this pig be fed for a 
long time on a fattening food he fattens, 
but doesn’t develop bone and muscle and 
becomes a fat little pig; and vice versa. 
Let us look at the corn and cob meal. We 
find that it contains from 12 to 15 pounds 
of heat and fat formers to one of growing 
material, Now let us look at the barley 
mentioned. That contains eight pounds of 
fattening material to one of growing ma- 
terial, therefore, cornmeal and barley 
can't be so mixed as to make it contain 
one pound of growing material to five or 
six of heat and fat formers, any schoolboy 
can see that at a glance. The barley meal 
would help some, but could not be per- 
fect if fed alone. Now let us look at oats. 
They contain one part growing material 
to about six and a fraction of heat form- 
ers, and are therefore nearly a perfect 
food, would be for pigs with the hulls sift- 
ed out, which contain practically no nutri- 
tion and the pig’s stomach is injured by 
their presence when eaten. But we see 
with them removed we cannot mix the 
Oat meal with corn meal in any quantity 
to make a food suited to the pig’s needs. 
Now as to wheat middlings: They contain 
one part of growing material to about 
four of the heat and fattening material. 
They lack in fattening material; and if 
we were to mix two parts middlings to one 
part of corn meal we would have just 
about what we needed for the growing 
pig to do the best upon, as he could have 
enough furnished to grow upon and still 
keep fat enough for all his needs. Wheat 
bran contains about one per cent more 
growing material than the middlings, and 
if fine bran (coarse bran does not digest 
well in a pig’s stomach) it can be mixed 
equally with the corn meal and all require- 
ments fulfilled. 

My friend will thus see that it will be 
economy for him if he desires to feed all 
the corn he can to sell the barley and 
buy the middlings or bran, as the barley 
is worth $16.66 per ton, and is not what he 
needs to balance up the ration with, while 
the bran or middlings is what he needs 
and can be purchased. It simply becomes 
a question of needs, not alone food values, 
The good housewife doesn’t add more flour 
in mixing a cake when she needs sugar to 
make the cake palatable, neither does she 
put in salt when the cookery needs pep- 
per. Should my friend be in a condition 
where he had little corn and plenty of 
oats at the price named they would fill 
the bill perfectly by taking the hulls out, 
and would be worth ground $15.60 per ton; 
and, by the way, the oat contains a ner- 
vine principle not contained in bran or 
other grain food, which is equivalent to 
from one to two dollars per ton in value 
when fed to most animals, which makes 
their worth more than any other grain 
foods when estimating their value when 
fed alone. 
BREEDING 


SEASON FOR EARLY 
PIGS. 





The season for early March pigs com- 
mences about the middle of November. 
The early pig is all right if the farmer 
is prepared to take care of it when it 
comes. Insufficient preparation is the 
cause of a large percent of the loss of 
early farrowing, writes John M. Jamison 
in the “Ohio Farmer.” Too many trust to 
the weather conditions to carry them 
through, hoping that it will be fine when 
the sows farrow. If the farmer has 
warm houses the condition of the weather 
cuts a small figure and he pays little at- 
tention to it. But if he has not, and has 
not kept the date of breeding, he will 
smart under losses and complain of the 
weather and his “luck.” Now to the 
farmer that has suffered loss in this way, 
and the breeding season does not find him 
any better prepared than he was before, 
but still hoping that he may be lucky in 
counting the pigs In fair weather, we say, 
do not breed early, for a pig farrowed a 
month later, with warm sunshine to help 
it out, will be worth more than the 
weather-stunted early pig. It stands to 
the pig breeder's interest to look ahead a 
little and breed his sows at a time to 
have them farrow when he can best take 
care of the pigs. 

The careful man will know beforehand 
what boar he will use. If he owns one 
he will have him on the farm some time 
before time for breeding. If he hires the 
use of one, he will know for certain that 
he is in prime condition, not overworked. 
If he purchases the use of the male, he 
stands a better chance of getting a good 
one than if he depended on borrowing. 
The lender of such stock is generally in 
the same condition at farrowing time as 
the borrower; both are disappointed in the 
crop of pigs. It is too late now for the 
suggestions of this article to right all 
these things. Some of them can be cor- 
rected. First commence with making a 
record of the time the sows are bred. 
Next, if they are thin put some flesh on 
their frames. Next, keep them warm and 
free from vermin, and do not feed all 
corn, over the fence, in a mud-hole. An- 
other point, if the sows can be bred near 
together it is a great advantage; then the 
pig crop is even, and as a result, are 
more easily cared for. And more than 
this, the litters can often be divided to an 
advantage. 

We never like to see breeding stock so 
thin that the bones can be counted, nor 
do we like to see them so fat that it is a 


to cell them, their high condition making 
it so uncertain as to the value of the 








litter they will bring. If the sows are not 
so tame that they can be handled with 





question whether it would not be better |" 
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early, but later, so the pigs will be 
rowed when the days are mainly bright 
and warm, the sun shining with a life-giv- 
ing heat. With this kind of weather the 
young sows can mostly be left to them- 
selves at farrowing time. The cautious 
pig grower will consider all the condi- 
tions that may arise and breed his sow 
accordingly. 


Mr. Benton Potter, Kingsley, Iowa, said 
under date January 19, 1900: “‘Having been 
raising hogs for a quarter of a century, 
and having experimented with nearly all 
of the Hog Cholera remedies, I do not 
care to raise hogs any more without Snod- 
dy’s Hog Cholera medicine.” 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 











Norman J. Colman, President, 1214 (nem- 
7 Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


E. Shattuck. Secretary, Stanberry, 
‘0. 








MR. JOLLEY’S QUERIES.—We have 
referred Mr. Jolley’s queries regarding 
sheep diseases to Dr. T. E. White, former 
State Veterinarian, for answer, but will 
be pleased to have any of our readers 
give their experiences along this line. We 
will also suggest that Mr. Jolley should 
make it a point to attend the coming 
meeting of the Missouri Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, to be held in Fayette, Mo., 
December 11-14. Diseases of sheep will be 
fully discussed at that meeting. Write to 
L. E. Shattuck, secretary, Stanberry, Mo., 
for program. 


INTESTINAL PARASITES—REMEDIEb 


Editor RURAL “WORLD: I still see 
considerable in the papers about the 
stomach worms in sheep. I do not only 
see frequent mention of them in the pa- 
pers, but I see and hear of them all 
around here in this part of the country. 
Some have lost nearly ati the lambs they 
had. 

I have been using a worm powder as a 
preventive this summer. I think it is all 
right, both as a cure and as a preventive 
for tape worm, but when that is said it is 
all said. It is a pretty good tonic, but I 
do not think it has much effect on the 
stomach worm, either as a cure or a pre- 
ventive; at least it has not proven so for 
me. Our lambs began to show consider- 
able signs of worm early this fall, ané 
seeing Mr. Bothwell’s remedy—Cooper’s 
sheep dip powder and salt—I sent for some 


at once. By the time I received it one 
lamb had stopped eating, but I gave it the 
three doses anyway. At the end of the 


and upon examination 
kinds of stomach 
and the 
inch in 
The 
and 


third day it died, 
I found two different 
worm, one with a hair-like bill, 
other a little red one, about one 
length. No tape worms were found, 
ones with the hair bill were all dead, 
it appeared as though about one-half of 
the others were dead. There were mil- 
lions of the latter. 


doses and it seemed to do them lots of 
good. Repeated the dose in about 12 days. 
They are now doing well on the new grass 
and some corn, 
The next thing in order is to dip the 
lambs. 
I would like to know what makes the 
lambs cough and appear to be sneezy. 
Is it the grub in the head? If so is there 
any preventive and cure? Do stomach 
worms make lambs cough? Give us all 
you can in the way of cures and pre- 
ventives for the different diseases and 
pests of sheep, for surely there are lots of 
them. ERNEST JOLLEY. 
Linn Co., Mo. 





RAPE—WHEN TO SOW. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: 
issue of the “Live Stock Indicator” 
I noticed an editorial on “Rape.” 
in which the author advised sowing late. 
I have heretofore seen other articles on 
“rape” advising the same thing, and from 
my experience I have coneluded this ad- 
vice must be based on the opinions of oth- 
ers who live in a different climate and lat- 
itude, or else there is 4 wonderful varia- 
tion in this plant’s performances. And no 
doubt there is some variation depending 
on the soil. My experience here in Gentry 
Co., Mo., for five years warrants sowing 
rape early. I sowed this year April 12, 
and last year same time in April. I would 
not hesitate to sow in March, or about the 
time for putting in oats or immediately 
thereafter. Our experience here for the 
five years has shown the early sown rape 
to do much better than that put in after 
June, and we have made two and three 
different sowings in 4 season, 

Rape contains about 1‘ per cent dry mat- 
ter—less than cabbage—and being com- 


In a recent 


far- | 


I gave the rest of the lambs their three | 


GROUP OF SOUTIIDOWNS, IOWA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
ease «¢ farrowing time, especially the , posed of so great a part of water needs a 
young sows, it is best not to breed them | great deal of moisture for its 


growth. 
I find it does very well put in most any 
time during the growing season when we 
have plenty of rains for some time there- 
| after or when the soil contains an abund- 
| ance of moisture for some considerable 
time after sowing. We usually have more 
rains and more moisture in the ground 
previous to June than following that time. 
Rape seems to be a Northern plant rather 
than a Southern. It does better in warm 
weather than in hot. It is a gross feeder 
and needs a rich, well prepared seed bed. 
This year has been a very good one here 
for rape sowed in April, May, July 
last of August 

Early sown rape gets a large growth to 
withstand insects before they attack it. 
The cost of seed is so small (30 cents to 50 
cents per acre) and the value of feed so 
great I always advise 


and 


to sow early and 


late. When sown early I prefer to begin 
pasturing in June. This year's crop, sown 
April 12, I began pasturing in June, and 
am still pasturing it with lambs and 
calves. When the dry, hot season set in 


it wilted considerable when not pastured 
off, but revived with the coming of rains. 
It is a valuable feed and a conditioner. At 
first stock should be made accustomed to 
it gradually. It will cause bloat, but so 
far this year I have not lost an animal 
from bloat on rape. I have just lost one 
ram on clover, L. E. SHATTUCK, 

Stanberry, Mo. 

Of course, as Mr. Shattuck suggests, cli- 
mate must be taken into account in de- 
termining when to sow rape. A RURAL 
WORLD reader, Mr. A.M. Teller,who lives 
in Bollinger County, Mo., 200 miles south 
of where Mr. Shattuck lives, tells us that 
he has sown rape in the fall; that it made 
a good fall growth, lived through the 
winter and produced a crop of seed the 
next season. If it can be depended on to 
do this, rape may possess an additional 
value to farmers in South Missour! and 
other southern states in its possibilities as 
a money crop from the yield of seed. Thus 
far rape seed has all been imported. 

Our readers will understand that the 
rape plant is a biennial, like the cabbage, 
to which it is related, and does not or- 
dinarily produce seed the first season, but 
has to be carried through the winter to 
produce seed the following season. To 
accomplish this in the North, plants would 
have to be taken up and preserved during 
the winter, which, would be 
impractical as a means of securing seed 
for a field crop. On the Pacific Slope, es- 
| pecially in the region of the Puget Sound, 
jand in the southern states, rape seed cari 
be grown successfully. 
| We would be glad to hear from Mr. 





of course, 


Tel- 
with rape, 
and also from others who have been try- 
ing this new (in this section) forage crop. 


ler @8 to his later experience 


any manufacturer in the 
world of industry it is the farmer, includ- 
ing all kinds of them who.make their 
| produc ts from the soil. And there is not a 


If there is 





single burden laid upon any industry but 
what he bears his share of it; indeed, his 
share is too often the whole of it. If there 
is any industry in existence that runs 
|and meets more risks than any other, it 
jis the farming industry, of which the 


shepherd has to meet the greatest of the 
risks appertaining not only to the cul- 
ture of the crops but of the feeding of 
| them to the flocks.—American Sheep 
Breeder. 


Do you feed and water stock? If so, 
write O. K. ae Steel Works, St. Louis, 


Shropshires, rand. 


From the prize winning flock that 
has won more prizes at leading State 
fairs than all other flocks in Ameri- 
ca. Call on or address 

GEO.ALLEN, Allerton, Ill. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale ‘or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 














Thoroughbred Down Sheep,Rams,Ewes 
and Lambe at « bargain: pedi; f ; 
for prices. James W. Turner, E 144, Shel byville,Mo., 


Both America 
MERINO SHEEP! Mot ee Deiaine. 


Won more than all omen a. beige A > Fair and 


maschrec is 
L. B. SHATTUCK, a, 7. Gentry 00. Mo. 
Bust REGISTERED JueRSEY CATTLE 


COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE! 


Bucks and ewes, home and Canada bred, al) 
and for ~ an ry reasonable prices 

no trouble to ans 
B.D. > BURRUSS, Daum, Illinois. 


BERKSHIRES <?SOUTHDOWNS 


tee Berkshire hogs and Southd«i#n sheep for 
sale right. Call on or address 
C. A, MCCUE, ACXV ASSE. MO. 


FOR SALE. 


A ~~ pairs of choice Se IN eee 


ERN HILL STOCK F. 
Nashville, 
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OSGAR GOLE, AURORA, ILL., 


BREEDER OF 
HIGH CLA88 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 
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SHROPSHIRE RAMS! 


All bagel and styles. From plain to fancy. Sin- 
gle or in car lots at lowest prices. Twenty choice 
stered Ewes bred trend 4 8 rite or 


Kansas City & L. 


not ic cars stop 


front gate. 
KIRKPATRICK & SON, Wolcott, Kan. 


PR oie 


80 Head of Royal 


POLAND-CHINAS, 


go in the closing out sale of 


W. B. CROOKS, 


who has sold his farm, 


Nov. 10, 1900. Eight Mile, Cass Co., Mo. 
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¥ Chi f F li d ( Sire, Mo’s Black Chief 19399 

y ack Chief 19599 

y 1é C Ipse 33600 ; { Dam, Star Face Beaut_ 41965 
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re, Chief Te- 


y Chief's Model Dewey 2 {ges 
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Model 43611. 
PDD >>>>>>>d>>>>>>>>>>>3>>>>> iebllesdeeccedl 


Two Great Herd Boars. 


Chief Eclipsed is a better hog than his famous sire, Mo’s B 
Chief, and Chief’s Model Dewey possesses that great Sage 
Chief T 2d and that fine finish, mellowness and feeding qualities 
of his dam, Anderson’s Mode! ‘48611 Their sons and daughters 
in this sale will make welcome additions to any herd. MISS 
MODEL CHIEF 51858, dam Anderson’s Model 43611, will likely 
be the best sow to go under the hammer soon, and ahe will a 
a litter by her side by sale day, sired by Chief Eclipsed. If 
— — . a pomay mee boar, or = good in the 

you can’t afford to miss this sale. ri 
if you can’t come send bids. i tae a ws an 
JAS. W. SPARKS, Marshall, Mo., 
GEO. W. NULL, Odessa, Mo., 
Don’t forget the date—Nov. 10, 1900. 


W. B. CROOKS, Eight Mile, Cass Co., Mo. 
>>>35>>5>5-5355DDd>>d>559c9" 
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Public Sale 


POLAND - CHINAS. 


~_AT_s 


Heyworth, McLean Co., IIl., : 


ee 


} Auctioneers. 





Tuesday Nov. 13, 1900. 
40-ROYAL TOPS-40 


Sired by Chief Perfection 2d, | Am No. 2, Gay’s Boy, Chief 
and other sires. 


* —10 fall boars by Chief Perfection 2d 

SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS and a few good fall boars by a son of 

Guy Wilkes2d. Here isa anew » lot of breeders and will go at bar- 
gains. Farmers as well as breeders are invited to feast on this brood. $ 
Write for catalogue. Mention Rural World. : 


J. W. FUNK, JR., 


On Ill. Central R. R. He 
yworth, erie et 8 








THOROUGHBRED 





Poland- China Swine 


ae ae 


PUBLIC SALE, 


Heyworth, McLean, Co., Ill., Nov. 8th, 1900. 
46 head of mostly fall and spring pigs, of both sex, sired by 


CHIEF LOOK BY CHIEF PERFECTION 2D, 
Popular Blood, High Quality, Money Makers, Your Price. 
Chiet Prine Tecumseh, b, Chief Tecumseh 2d. 


Gold Chief U 8 jr., by Tom Co 
other good sires, out of dams that arerichly bred. Special Attractions, _ The Sow ae ee 
Chief's Look. dam Jewel Wilkes 24, She was sweepstakes at De Witt County Fair. Few better. 
Her brothers are corkers, If you are looking for something nice at a bargain you can find it my 
sale linvite your presence whether you wish to buy or not. 
réady ; send for it 
mention Rural World, 


Arrange to attend. 
It telis where to stop at, who to trust your bids to, 
COL, H, O. CORRELL, | 4 uo; 

a. . Woy, { uctioneers. 


Uatalogue now 
Drop a postal card now; 


CHAS. C. BROWN, Heyworth, McLean Co., Il. 


On Lilinolis Central KR. R 
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LOOK OUT 
Sons and Daughters 





OF 


ANdETSOn § Mode! 


They go in my 
Annual Sale, Noy. 14th, 


It will do you good to look 
at the catalogue ready. Men- 
tion Rural World in writing. 


GEO. W. NULL; 
ODESSA, MO. 





ANDERSON’S MODEL )(43611) 
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CUS HOHOE 
PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS 


And Chester White , eight weeks old at 85.00 each. Year 
by year the same. ce List. Stocked up. Address 
. F. ZUMBRO, Avalon, Livingston Co., Mo. 


PLEASANT HILL POLAND-CHINAS! 


>” We have for sale a good uniform lot of February, March and Apri! pigs of both sex, sired by the two 
great State Fair first prize winners, Chief Perfection Jr. 55W)A and Idea! Tecumseh 50997A, and aa = 
the very best breddams. Also two extra good Hereford bull calves 10 months oid. Send for cat 

Prices always reasonable for quality. JNO. HEDGES & GON, Pana. Christian C ‘oe i. 


BERKSHIRE BOARS--A SNAPI 


By Royal King Lee 2d, 29183 by King Lee 27500: dam by Longfellow; dam 
H boars Auxvasse Sallie 48913 by McOues King 46102. traight bred 
Call on or address, 


M. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 




















re) 
Sallies and a snap at the price. 





Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


pare at reasonable prices. 3 noone seedy Se service. joe lot of yearling sows 
the: or bred. Silver Laced Ratahing at $1.00 per also afew ni 
100 eine either ope aor ered. We can suit you in price and quality. o Write us al 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 


FINE BERKSHIRES = 


Of the best or what . farmers’ peseee. Write Bn woes 
ant, or Ww at come an: inspect ie stoc 
. H. EER. Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 


Skabcura- Nicotine Sheep Dip 


CURES *r. mom Improve SDOURA Dit 06. 18 Bransh etrect, rat Loule. BM eed 
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AT 


November 21 


110; 


and H 


Hesiod 30th, Shadeland De 
Oakwood Hesiod 3d, Premi 


Weston Stamp. 


the popular blood lines of 


breeding public. 


L. B. CHAPPELL, 
Mt. Leonard, Mo. 


N. W. LE 
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The Chappell-Leonard-Sawyer 
Smith- 


COMBINATION HEREFORD 
CATTLE SALE! —_ 


Kansas City Stock Yards New Sale Pavilion, 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 





30 Bulls and 80 Cows— ‘110 


These cattle are the get of our herd bulls, Grove Briton, 


addition to these bulls there will be representatives of 
Hesiod 2d, Cherry Boy, Beau Donald, Washington and 
About 20 of the females will have calves 
at foot, and the balance of breeding age will be bred. 
We would respectfully call the attention of the reader to 


their worth, individually, to the judgment of the catule 


YOUR PRICES WILL BE OURS. 


Auctioneers: Cols. Woods, Edmonson and Sparks. 
For Catalogues apply to Walter 8. Waddell, Lexington, Mo. 


Fayette, Mo. 
C. B. SMITH, Fayette, Mo. w. 
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Waddell 


THE 


and 22, 1900. 


eifers. 


an, Earl of Shadeland 73d, 
er (by Beau Brummel.) In 


our offering and we leave 


ONARD, T. C. SAWYER, 
Lexington, Mo. 


B. WADDELL, Lexington, Mo. 
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WHEAT—Cash market—By sample, 
switched, No. 2 red sold at 72c this and 72% 
@7%c (latter fancy), E. side; No. 3 red at 
69c to Tic for thin and Western to choice; 
No. 4 at 65@70c; lower grades at 57@60'¢c; 
No. 2 hard at 67%@68c; No. 3 do. 65@66%c; 
white spring at 64c. Skd. in elevator—No. 
2 red 70%c; No. 3 red 69c; No. 4 65%c. 

CORN—Cash market—Sales by sample, 
switched: No. 2 at 36c for new and 36c 
for old; No. 3 at 34c, mainly to 34c for new; 
No. 3 yellow at 34c, and No. 2 yellow at 
364%4c for old; No. 2 white at 36@36%c for 
new and 37@37\4c for old; No. 3 white at 
36%4c for old. 

OATS—Cash market—By sample: No. 2 


sold at 22%@23c; No. 3 at 22%c; No. 4 at 
22c; No. 2 Northern at 23%@23%; No. 2 
white at 25c, No. 3 do. at 24@25c; No. 4 do. 
at 2%@2Ac. 


RYE—Grade No. 2 offered at 47%c, with 
7c bid del. to elevator, No. 3 selling at 45c 
to 46%c, according to quality. 

MILLFEED—Some shipping demand for 
prompt shipment before advance in 
freights goes into effect on Nov. 1, and 67c 
paid for bran in large sks. E. trk. Bran in 
100-Ib. sks. to come in Oct. shipment also 
sold equal to 67c, and fancy ships at Tic. 
At mill bran jobs at 69@70c and ships at 
0c. 

HAY—Timothy, $12.50@13 for choice, $11 
@12 for No. 1, $9.50@10.50 for No. 2, $9@9.50 
for No. 3; prairie, $10 for choice, $9@9.30 
for No. 1, $7.50@8 for No. 2, $6@6.50 for No. 
2 Clover $9@11. 

STRAW—Wheat on trk. $4.25; rye $6. 

GRASS SEEDS—Clover $9@9.50. Tim- 
othy $3.75@4.25; red top 50c for chaff to $8.50 
for fancy. Millet 60@75c; Hungarian 55@ 
6c. 

CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.25 per bu. for 
prime in car lots. 

FLAXSEED—Lower, but nothing doing. 
Bids $1.67 for spot and $1.65 for immediate 
shipments, ' 


PRICES ON 'CHANGE. 





The following tables show the range ot 


nd cash grain: 
prices in pene y a s Closed 











Saturday. To-day. To-day. 
go cilienas 70% n 
6%@7T1l* TlSgQ@71% 
74%@16@% 6b 
ee 35% a 
338%@.... 33%, 
eeeeQPecee 3342 n 
347435 34%%@35 b 
Oct ....225% n ee 225% n 
Sony 22%en 22% n 
May ...24%4b 243 b 
vash wheat, corn and ‘oats ‘ranged: 
Range Range Range 
Last Year. Sat-day. To-day: 
t— ~ 
“res red....2a@n™ 71%@i2 72 @i3 
No. 3 red. | 7 69 @il 
No. 4 winter.60 oes 65 qi 
No. 2 hard.. “rg OY 57% @ ; 
No. 3 hard...65 @66 6 @tthe 
Ono 2 .. 324@ 36 @35 
No. 3 .....--32 @32% i: 38, gut 
" 2 white.33%@.... 38 @38% 374@3 
Ne. H white. os... 87 @37% 36%@35 
Oats— 


24.@23 2%G23 





No. 8 ...-++- Be@ 222@. 
No. 2 north.24%4@25 to $e 
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ences was of a depressing character. This 
caused tired-out longs to throw their stuff 
on the market, and a general let-down in 
prices followed, the total loss for the day 
amounting to 10 to 15 points, but spots 
were firm all round. 
Local market quiet 
Sales 915 bales. 
OB eee ae 
eae Fae 8 5-16 
Low middling 
Middling 
Good middling 
ROR Hee oe 
Bagging—1%-lb 8.10¢c per yard, 2-lb 8.35c, 
2%-lb 8.85c. Iron ties $1.30. Hemp twine 
9c per Ib. 


and unchanged, 


EGGS—Fresh receipts sold at 15%c, loss 
off, but cold storage and held stock sold 
for less. Receipts at St. Louis to-day 
were 1,537 cases, and shipments 65 cases. 
BUTTER—AIll grades of butter in fair 
demand to-day, and creamery was firm. 
Quotations: Creamery—Extra 22%¢c; first 
20@21c; seconds 18@19c. Dairy—Extra 18c; 
firsts 17c; grease 4@4%c. Country—Store- 
packed 11%c for good to 8@10c for poor. 
Ladle-packed—Extra 16c; firsts 15c. 
CHEESE—Quote: Twins 11\%c; 
11%; Y. A. 11%°c; New York 11\%c 
ger 10%@llc; Swiss 14@lic; 
Foregoing are jobbing prices. 
LIVE POULTRY—Average 
Young turkeys 7c. 
old roosters 3c; 


singles 
Limber- 
brick 12%c. 


receipts: 
Chickens—Hens 5%c; 
young rvosters 6c. Ducks 
6c. Live pigeons and squabs 60@75c per 
doz. Geese 5c to 6c. Spring chickens 
quoted at 6c per Ib. 





A PASTURE SCENE, IOWA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 








broken less. Extracted and strained in 
bbls. 5@5'4c, in cans %4@lc per Ib. higher. 

BEESW AX—Quote at 25%c per Ib. for 
prime. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.25 for small 
to $3.75 for large; lady slipper at 7c; Sen- 
eca at 26c; pink at lic; golden seal at 46c; 
May apple at 2%c; snake aot 28c, black 
4%c; Angelica 3%c; wahoo—bark of root 
8c, bark of tree 2%c; blood 2%c; blueflag 
3c; skullcap leaves 5c; sassafras bark 4c; 
wild ginger 4c. 

LINSEED OIL—Quotable per gal.: Raw 
at 73c; boiled at 74c—Ic per gal. less in car 
lots. 

POP CORN—Quotable per 100 lbs. at 
from $1 to $1.60 on cob and at $1 for Can- 
ada shelled. 

SORGHUM-—Selling from 10c per gal. for 
poor to 22c for prime. 

BROOM CORN—Practically no offerings 
on regular market, while a fair demand 
prevails. Quote per ton at from $60 for 
common to $80 for prime. Prices steady. 

BONES—Choice bleacned at $16 per ton; 
other kinds from $10 to $15. 

LIVE STOCK. 

HORSES—A moderate run of horses was 
available on the Monday market. Most 
of them were of Southern character, there 
being only a few heavy horses or chunks 
for export ‘purposes. With a very good 
gathering of Southern buyers in the ring, 
the movement was more active than the 
close of last week, and the values were 
about $5 per head higher, thus recovering 
nearly all of the decline of last week. 
Buying, however, does not assume the 
urgent disposition manifested the first two 
weeks in October, competition appearing 
not as pressing. Southern horses, from 
commonest to top grades, sold at $35 to 
$90, and pairs from $% to $102.50. A few 
export chunks brought $85 to $112.50. 

Horse quotations—Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $90 to $140; choice to fancy, 
$150 to $175. Drivers—Common to choice, 
$75 to $160; bulk, $110 to $140; coach horses, 
$140 to $165. Saddlers—Common to choice, 
$65 to $125. Chunks, 1,200 to 1,400 pounds— 
Common to good, $50 to $75; choice to ex- 
tra, $80 to $115. Southern horses—Common 
to good, $35 to $55; choice to extra, $55 to 
$%. Plugs, $15 to $45. 

MULES—The week opened on a supply 
of 250 head, chiefly comprising small cot- 








APPLES—Ben Davis range in price from 
75c@$1.60; genitings $1@1.60; winesaps 75c@ 
$1.50; willowtwig $1@1.75; Baldwins $1.60@2. 

GRAPES—Concord selling at 10@12c per 
8-lb. and 8@9c for pony baskets; Deta- | 
wares at l6c for pony baskets, fancy paper 
labels, and at 11@12\%c for ordinary; Ca- 
tawbas at 8@l0c for pony baskets. 

PEARS—We quote: Bartletts at $4.50; 


Keifer at $1.50 to $2 per bbl. 
and near-by consigned lots Keifer sell at 
20@25c per %-bu. basket and in bulk at 
$1.75 per bbl. measure. 
PEACHES—Home-grown sold lightly at 


to 75c@$1 for choice freestones. 
QUINCES—Home-grown 60@75c per bu. 
loose and at $2.10 per bbl. Consigned lots 
New York at $2 per bbl.—off stock less. 
CRAB APPLES—Quote Hyslop at 30c to 
50c per bu. basket. 


POTATOES—Quote choice Northern in 
bulk on trk.: Burbank at 30@32c; rural at 


25@32c; poorly culled and inferior stock 
less; home-grown selling loose from farm- 
ers’ wagons at W@25c per bu.; fancy 
straw 40@50c per bu. Receipts by boats 
from near-by lower river points selling 
any price obtainable. 

ONIONS—Quote the range at from 25c 
for poor to 50c for choice red globe; yel- 
low at 40@45c. 

SWEET POTATOES—Home-grown Ber- 
muda sell at 15@20c and nansemond at 2 
| @35e per bu. loose and at $1 per bbl. for 
| Bermuda and $1.40 for nansemond on or- 
| ders. Consigned lots yellow nansemond 
dull at $1 per bbl. 

WHITE BEANS—Choice hand-picked 
pea beans in a jobbing way from store at 
| 2@2. 10—screened 5c per Ib. less. Western 
at $1.50; weevily less. Lima beans at 6c 
per Ib. 





white clover 14@lic; inferior, dark and 




















WOOL. —_— = 

Missour! one Illinois— 
Medium combing ... 
Medium — - 19 @19% 
sraid and low ....---- 18 @lse 
Burry and ear mixed - ois 
Slightly burry .....--- SS 
Mard burry ...------ cree “1 
Light fine .....--- ee : 
Heavy fine ....-- wa 13 @l4 
LA@MD 22.2060 - ceceeeeeereeeereees veeeel6 @IB 

‘Wisconsin and lowa— 
Medium combing .....---++-++s+++** men 
Braid and clothing ....---++-+++--- “¢ 
— ‘ 
Fine medium baos 

ht Ls sadebeenes 

Heonsas and Nebraska To the agent send- 


Burry 
Tubwashed— 


Reb oe 
18 





ra goat hair— 
Sean and clear....... sccnapievoese 


saeeeeeeeeenerre 


Black ‘and ‘seedy. from 4 to 6c @ pound 


tess than quotations. 


t- 

TTON—The market to-day was pre 
hip ena all one way, and that was parard 
a lower level, as the general run of influ- 








ing us the largest 
list of subscribers for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Saturday Even- 
ing Post up to May 1, 1901; 
$500 to the next largest, 
and soon. 764 of our 
agents will share in the 
distribution of $18,000, 
besides receiving a good 
commission for all work 


done. 
Send for particulars 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 














jin the movement, 





Duchess and Sheldon at $2.25@2.40 per bbl.; ord during the greater time, 


ste opening is, 


from 50c per %-bu. basket for small clings — 


HONEY—Comb at 10c to 12%c—fancy | 


ton and pack mules. Business was not 
disposed to start early, dealers being en- 
gaged to their initial outside orders, and 
early commission transactions were light, 
though this did not imply any slowness 
as it generally takes 
dealers until late in the forenoon to “get 
to” the offerings and make their bids. 
Last week, although trade was slow and 
it closed in 


Home-grown | right active shape, and with a shade bet- 


|ter feeling than the middle of the week. 
therefore, on about a 
steady basis. Scarcely any Eastern de- 
mand prevails, and big mules continue to 
be quoted dull. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 
7 vears old): 
14 hands, extreme range....$40.00 to $ 5 4 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 50.00 to 


14% hands, extreme a ag 80. 00 to 20. 00 
ie hands, bulk of sales.... 55.00 to 60.00 
15 hands, extreme range.... 60.00 to 9%%.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales...... 65.00 7. 80.00 
15% hands, extreme range.. “¢ 00 t 95.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 75. 00 to 85.00 
Vy ds, extreme 
”, ana Ag Boy: dec vesbPascosea 00 to 145.00 
16. ‘- 16% hands, bulk of 


nandsbstese: be dekescoons 105.00 to 115.00 
Bulk of sales represent mixed mules In 

first hands. Prices above bulk figures 

represent first-class mules, extra finish 

and weight. strictly fat, practically sound 

and classified. 

a 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report vrurnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-BRuel Company. 


sales 








ST. LOUIS N 


Receipts during the week ending October 
27 were 17,138 cattle, 31,462 hogs, and 6,164 
sheep, against 22,276 cattle, 36,382 hogs, and 
7,815 sheep the previous week, a decrease 
of 5,188 cattle, 4,920 hogs and 1,651 sheep. 
Cattle show an increase of 1,800 head and 
hogs 2,900, and sheep a decrease of 1,100 
head compared with a year ago. Receipts 
of cattle at the four principal markets 
show a decrease of about 6,000 head from 
last week, and very little change com- 
pared with a year ago. 

CATTLE—Receipts in the native divis- 
ion have been fairly liberal, and the qual- 
ity ruled from common to choice. The 
best price paid for steers was $5.95 for 1,- 
678-pound, good quality, strictly choice 
natives. The demand centered on medium 
weight cattle, and prices on the bulk of 
desirable beef steers towards the close of 
the week ruled 10 to 15 cents higher than 
during the previous week. The very best 
grades of cow and heifer butcher cattle 
ruled strong, while the fair to good 
grades showed no improvement over last 
week. Strictly good stocker and feeder 
steers held nearly steady, and the medium 
to inferior grades declined 20 to 35 cents. 
The quality of stockers and feeders, with 
few exceptions, was very ordinary. Stock 
cows and heifers showed a decline of 
10 to 15 cents. Best grades of milk cows 
with calves were in active demand at 
steady prices, but the common grades 
were not sought after by buyers. Good 
feeding bulls held about steady, the in- 
ferior class a shade easier. The veal 
calf market closed with a 6 cent top. 

The following quotations are based upon 
the present conditions of the market: 
Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
} cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.70 
\to $6. Choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
| pourds average, $5.50 to $5.75. Good ship- 
ping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds, $5.20 to $5.45. Fair to medium 
shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.75 








to $5.15. The bulk of the native beef 
steers averaging 1,300 pounds and up- 
wards, were of good to choice quality, sold 
at $5.25 to $5.75, and the top was $5.9 for 
1,675-pound offerings. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 
pounds average, full range, rough to best, 
$4.25 to $5.25; bulk of sales at $4.70 to $5.20. 
Steers, 1,000 to 1,199 pounds average, full 
range, $3.75 to $5.35; buik of sales at $4.60 
to $5.10. Steers weighing less than 1,000 
pounds, full range, $3 to $5.25; bulk of 
sales $4 to $5. Feeding steers, fair to 
choice, 800 pounds and upwards, $8 to 
$4.50; the bulk at $3.40 to $4, and they were 
medium quality, Common to choice stock- 
ers, $2.25 to $4.25, bulk at $2.75 to $8.40, 
and the quality was medium. Stock heifers 
full range, $2.15 to $3.35, and the bulk at 
$2.60 to $3. Fancy native heifers sell at 
$4.75 to $5, and there were very few on 
the market, Choice native heifers sell at 
$4.15 to $4.65. Good native cows and heif- 
ers sell at $3.25 to $4. Medium cows at 
$2.75 to $3.20. Fair cows $2.35 to $2.70. In- 
ferior, light and old cows $1 to $2.25. The 
bulk of the Southwest cows sold at $2 to 
$3, and the bulk of all the cows sold at 
$2.25 to $3.25. Canning cows sell at $1.50 
to $2.75. Veal calves, full range, $4 to $6.50 
per 100 pounds, bulk at $% to $6 per 100 
pounds, Heretics and yearlings sold at 
$1.65 to $4 per 100 pounds, with the bulk at 
$8 to $3.65. Bulls, full range, $2 to $3.75; 
bulk of sales $2.75 to $8. Stocker bulls sold 
at $2.25 to $3.75, the bulk at $2.60 to $3. 
During the week the milkers sold at a 
full range of $26 to $45 per cow and calf, 
the bulk of sales being at $30 to $40. 
Receipts in the quarantine division 
showed quite a decrease from last week 
in volume, but somewhat of an improve- 
ment in quality and flesh. Receipts this 
week aggregate about 340 carloads, agaiust 
472 last week, 355 the week before, and 
272 the corresponding week a year ago. 
The steer market ruled about 25c higher 
than the close of last week. Cows and 
heifers, and the best grades of canning 
cattle were 10¢c better, while lightweight 
grades of canning cattle show no im- 
provement. Calves remained practically 
steady throughout the week under a 
good demand. During the week Alabama 
and Mississipp? Yearlings and calves sold 
at $6 to $10 per head, bulls and oxen $2 
to $3 per cwt., cows and mixed cattle $1.75 
to $3.10, with the bulk at $2.35 to $2.65; 
steers $2.85 to $3. Arkansas and Tennes- 
see calves sold at $5 to $7 per head, bu!ls, 
stags and oxen §2.50 to $3.50 per cwt.; 
cows and mixed cattle $2.25 to $3.50 per 
ewt., largely at $2.40 to $2.75; steers, 676 
pounds, sold at $2.90. Texas and Indian 
Territory calves sold at $6 to $10.50 per 
head, averaging 140 to 302 pounds; buik 
$8 to $10.25. Bulls sold at $2 to $2.75 per 
ewt.; stags and oxen $2.75 to $3.25; cows 
and heifers, mostly grassers, $2.35 to $4; 
bulk $2.70 to $3.10. Steers, the majority of 
which were off grass, averaged 561 to 1,120 
pounds, and sold at $2.90 to $3.95; bulk $3.40 
to $3.85. 

HOGS.—Light run Monday, and good 
strong 5c higher. Market Sc higher Tues- 
day, but lost the advance before the day 
was over. Receipts moderate Wednesday, 
but extremely unfavorable advices from 
other points caused a decline of 10c; qual- 
ity not up to the standard. Thursday 
showed a decline of 5c per cwt. Under 
moderate receipts Friday and favorable 
advices from other points, our market 
opened 5c to 1l0e higher, and closed a 
strong 10c higher on all grades. With 
moderate run Saturday the market opened 
steady, but weakened later and closed 
about 5c lower. Range of pricesas follows: 
Butchers and packers $4.75 to $4.85; York- 
ers and shippers, $4.60 to $4.75; heavy pigs, 
$4.40 to $4.55; light pigs, $3.75 to $4.25; 
rough heavies, $4 to $4.35. 

SHEEP.—Tuesday fairly liberal run, 
market strong and active on good to best 
sheep and lambs. Only a moderate sup- 
ply Wednesday, market steady. Receipts 
light Thursday, best grades steady; oth- 
ers 1c per cwt. lower. Offerings for the 
balance of the week were light and 
prices unchanged. Receipts of stock sheep 
moderate, market barely steady. We 
quote following prices: Best lambs, $5 to 
$5.25; best sheep, $8.75 to $4; best bucks, 
$2.50 to $8; stockers, $2.50 to $8. 

Monday, October 29.—CATTLE — Re- 
ceipts in the native division were light, 
quality common. Best grades sold about 
steady, others easy to 10c lower. Chicago 
reported 21,000, and the market weak to 
10c lower. The run in the Southern Di- 
vision was moderate, and prices ruled 
about steady with the close of last week. 

HOGS.—Receipts moderate, “but owing 
to unfavorable advices from other points, 
the market opened about 5c lower, closing 
strong and active at the decline. 

SHEEP.—Receipts light, market steady 
at last week’s closing prices. 





EVERYTHING FOR USE ON THE 
FARM. 


On another page of this issue of our 
paper will be found the advertisement of 
Marvin Smith & Co. of Chicago, Ill. The 
above heading is our own. We do not 
know that these people lay claim to such 
a broad statement, but we are convinced 
that a review of their extended catalog 
will always serve to convey that impres- 
sion. : 

This brings to mind another matter to 
which we wish to refer. It is this: These 
people have engaged large advertising 
space with us, and they will use this 
space from time to time in advertising 
the articles which appear in their catalog. 
This means that a new advertisement, 
containing cuts of other machinery, will 
follow this one now appearing, and that 
this plan will be pursued to the end of the 
season. Our readers should keep close 





may be the means of saving you consider- 
able money. 

Their new catalog of 329 pages, which 
has just been issued, contains about 
everything that a man could desire or 
need on the farm. It substantiates in a 
most material way their claim to being 
the largest purely mail-order farm imple- 
ment house in the world. As to the re- 
sponsibility of these people, we have only 
to say that they make it a rule to satisfy 
every customer dealing with them. They 
guarantee every article they sell when 
once they get it. It will certainly pay you 
at sometime of the year to have this cat- 
alog at hand to refer to on the question 
of price, if nothing more. Write them 
for a copy and they will take pleasure in 
mailing it to you. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MR. IKE PRYOR has 
been elected vice-president 
of_ the Evans-Snider-Buel 
C6: and manager of its 
Kansas City office, vice 
Chester A. Snider, _re- 
signed. The private busi- 
ness of Mr. Snider haveng made it neces- 
sary-for htm to retire from the active 
management of company affairs in Kan- 
sas City, Mr. Pryor has assumed charge 
of the business there and he will give 
personal attention to patrons, correspond- 
ents and other matters requiring consider- 
ation of the manager at the Kansas City 
Office. 

We bespeak for Mr. Pryor and his com- 
pany a continuance of the esteem, confi- 
dence and business that have been accord- 
ed by the live stock trade to this well- 
known live stock commission house. With 
offices at Chicago, Kansas City and Oma- 
ha, and experienced men in charge, this 
company is prepared to and will give 
stock shippers th the best possible service. 


JOHN MORRIS of of Chillicothe, Mo., 
changes his advertisement this week. He 
has Shorthorn cattle, Berkshire hogs, Cots- 
wold and Shropshire sheep of both sexes 
for sale. Mr. Morris is making a special 
offer inBerkshire boars, large enough for 
service, and gilts. He has good stock and 
will sell you anything in his line worth 
the money. Look up his advertisement 
and writ him. 


OF VALUE TO HORSEMEN.—Do you 
turn your horses out for the winter? If 
80, we want to call your attention to a 
very important matter. Horses which 
have been used steadily at work, either 
on the farm or road, have quite likely had 
some strains whereby lameness or en- 
largements have been caused. Or perhaps 
new life is needed to be infused into their 
legs. Gombault’s Caustic Balsam applied 
as per directions, just as you are turning 
the horse out, will be of great benefit, 
and this is the time when it can be used 
very successfully. One great advantage 
in using this remedy is that after it is 
applied it needs no care or attention, but 
does its work well and at a time when 
the horse is having a rest. Of course, 
it can be used with equal success while 
horses are in the stable, but many people 
in turning their horses out would use 
Caustic Balsam if they were reminded of 
it ,and this article is given as a reminder. 














FARM WAGON ONLY $21.95. 





In order to introduce their Low Meta) 
‘Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Man- 
ufacturing Company, Quincy, IIl., have 
placed upon the market a Farmer's 
inch tire, and sold for only $21.95. 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle 
more than a set of new wheels, and fully 
guaranteed for one year. Catalog giving 
@ full description will be mailed upon ap- 
plication by the Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Quincy, IIL, who also will furnish 
metal wheels at low prices made any size 
and width of tire to fit any axle. 





THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 





If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
rhe. soil is very productive and the mar- 

close at hand. The climate is superb, 
Ing temperate the yeer round. 


The 
sugar beet industry as we'l as fruit cul- 
ture, et are t 


in N. E. Missouri. 


Write for Catalogue to 
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Shorthorns 


AT 


AUCTION 


10 O'CLOCK, 
NOVEMBER 15th, 1900 
MEXICO, MO. 
90-HEAD-9O 


Cruickshanks, Bates and 
Booth Mixed, 
Scotch Topped. ——_ 


The Largest Pure Bred Cattle Sale ever made 


Heifers and Cows, 


S. P. EMMONS, Mexico, Mo. 
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Scotch and 


All Young Bulls, 
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KINGSLAND MFG. 





Mentior 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, “®*pylon this 


CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








ye Corn Shellers, 


FOUR SIZES, 
FOR STEAM or HORSE POWER. 


They are now and always have been 
“ hoe eae on bey ong that 
juccess: shell .corn : 
out the chuck. cages 


Clean perfectly, do not waste or crack . 
pl ded 4 om and cobs 








STEEL TANE. 


HAY BALE TIE. 
~~ 


0.K. Harry Steel Works 


2888-85 Papin St., St. Louis, Mo. 





NO. 1 COOKER. 


BaF WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE. “Qa 





CURED 


Quickly and 

Permanently 
REMEMBER, npes practiced right in 8 
Louis nearly ten rv" end cured ever 3.50) 
Bt. Louigans. ‘No PAY CURED. 
No Pain; No Cutting. close 4 cts. 
for Booklet on Ru uptere 
W.A LEWIN, M -D., Suite 900 Holland 
Bldg., AST N. tthe street, St. Louis. 





FOR SALE! 


8. L.Wyandottes, White hans, Buff Cochins, 
8, C. Brown Leg! +P hite 1. Game cocker- 
eis, White Guineas. M - B. Turkeys. Will close out 
at @ bargain all my B. P. Rocks and C. I. Games. 

J. M. STONE. Box 9, Hinton, Mo. 





ig English Berkshires and Poland-Chinas. 
Young stock of both sexes for sale. We sell or 
trade Prince Broadbac' the best Berkshire 
boar in Mo. ©. @. MILLS, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


EE'S Hog Remedy |=: 


led from the Government 
Femme all with the addition of ste eeee best worm 


ree bore pu, Only 60 f 6c per F pound 


GEO. H, Lee CO. =< Bathe 


See our Adv. 





OMAHA, NEB. 








Apple Seedlings. 


We offer the paige 2 —— 

First-class, 3-16 inch and uw 

Second class, 2-16 to 3-16 coh, endl cuaighte. 

Branched, 2-16 inch and up. 

These Seedlings are equal to any on the market, 
and offered at reasonable prices. We also have 
a large stock of Root Grafts. Address 

FP. 8S. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Il. 


A WARM A BREAKFAST 











The BURLINGTON’S GREAT PUBLICATION 


ON NEBRASKA, 
ENTITLE 


“THE CORN BELT.” 


The possibilities of Nebraska’s fertile 
soil are now beginning to be appreciated, 
Nebraska is second among the sugar beet 





Prominen ef 
these cultural districts. my 2 cents 
Freese fora copy, of “Lands” to Geo. . 3 

Gene oy a 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City. U’ Sige 








watch of these changes, for something is 
sure to appear whieh will interest you and , 





if Ween ac Rear stosk. write O. Marry 
Steel W gri-y hk - AY ‘ 











ducing, and has already become one 
of the great corn growing and stock rais- 
ing states. 

The “Corn Belt,” a publication issued 

monthly by the Buriington Route, con- 
sists largely of letters written by resident 
farmers, cattle raisers and ranchmen, 
giving facts and figures which show the 
present condition and future possibilities 
of Nebraska. A large number of illustra- 
tions picture to the eye the abundant 
crops, the superior breed of cattle, sheep 
and hogs raised, the methods of cultivat- 
ing, harvesting and threshing. The “Corn 
Belt”’ shows what the thrifty settler has 
been able to accomplish in a few years. 
Those contemplating a change to better 
their condition will here find just the in- 
formation they want. 
Send a postal card with your name and 
address or that of a friend interested in 
Nebraska, to the General Passenger 
Agent of the Burlington Route, St. Louis, 
and a copy of the last issue of the “Corn 
Belt’ will be sent free, by return mail. 
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